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bill, scheduled for prompt action in Con- 

gress, a deal of jockeying went on relative to 
the 1928 campaign. Though some of the rough edges 
have been rasped off this measure, it is, at this writ- 
ing, practically the same bill 
against which President Cool- 
idge has spoken. Present indica- 
tions are that the bill will pass. 
Query:In that case, will the Pres- 
ident sign or veto? If he signs, 
he will disappoint many of his 
admirers in the East, but will 
put to rout Western opposition 
which has found expression in 
the farm bloc. Lowden of Illi- 
nois, now looming as a powerful contender for the 
Presidential nomination, would then have no issue; 
already Lowden has drawn the lines tighter by de- 
claring the Crisp-Curtis substitute measure does 
not meet the needs of agriculture. On the other 
hand, if the bill is vetoed in the White House, the 
President is in for the fight of his life to win re- 
nomination. Refusing to sign seems, at this pass, 
almost equivalent to political suicide. 


Bu the screen of the McNary-Haugen 





In many public men, two natures struggle for 
expression — the politician and the statesman. If 
the political side of the President, already well de- 
veloped, is in the saddle at his moment of decision, 
he will sign the McNary-Haugen bill, reasoning that 
his friends back East will not forget past perform- 
ances and will understand present pressures. The 
truth is that Mr. Coolidge fits the ideals of the 
financial community in so many important respects 
that they will probably forgive him any single lapse. 
But if the claims of statesmanship rule the choice, he 
will veto the McNary-Haugen bill for the reasons 
advanced by him hitherto — the unsound character 
of the legislation and the dangers involved in creat- 
ing such a precedent. Whether Calvin Coolidge is a 
statesman or merely a clever politician may shortly 
be decided by himself providing the McNary- 
Haugen bill comes to him for veto or acceptance. 


Loosing the Third-Term Bogey 


O Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler goes such dis- 
tinction as may attend the earliest attempt to 
smoke out President Coolidge on his 1928 intentions. 
In his self-advertised réle of best friend and severest 
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critic the famous New York educator publicly 
launched on February 7 the issue which Republican 
Presidential aspirants have long been whispering: 
Third term! Technically, of course, Mr. Coolidge is 
now serving his first term, but the same interpre- 
tation of a Vice President’s elevation was used to 
sidetrack Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. In fact, 
Roosevelt himself considered the possibility of 
service beyond March 4, 1909, as a third term. Mr. 
Coolidge can hardly ignore so important a precedent. 
Surely his opponents will not. From now until the 
Republican National Convention is ended the third- 
term shout will echo over the nation. in all its 
variations. It is the one issue which can eliminate 
Mr. Coolidge, all of his opponents are agreed. 
Meanwhile, unless Wayne B. Wheeler publicly 
advocates repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
other topsy-turvy events occur, the President may 
be counted on to say nothing with his customary 


eloquence. Whether he intends to seek renomination - 


is a decision sealed in his own conscience, or con- 
ceivably held in abeyance until the political situa- 
tion has definitely jelled. To speak out at the 
present moment would be to start a score of itching 
Presidential booms. Such activity would immedi- 
ately be reflected in Congress, with consequent 
danger to the President’s policies as represented by 
pending legislation. Dr. Butler’s speech may be 
sweet music to the ears of prospective White House 
tenants, but President Coolidge will remain con- 
veniently deaf until such time as he deems it 
appropriate to speak out. 


A Beacon in the Party Church 
DITOR BENJAMIN JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


Republican National Committeeman from 
Georgia, where public office may be purchased on 
easy payments as described in the current issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT, is an engagingly frank spokes- 
man and champion for the cause of patronage sales 
in the South. Confronted by two new Federal laws 
designed to prevent this pernicious practice, Editor 
Davis boldly elucidates how beneficiaries of party 
spoils may continue to pay for their jobs, avoiding 
at the same time the shadow of criminal prosecution 
for all concerned. When the party boss suggests to 
recipients of his favor that they “give to the party 
as they give to the Church,” the power of his place 
transmutes the suggestion into a command. 

Such a brazen pronouncement tramples the spirit 
of the acts into the dust, but National Committee- 
man Davis is not to be too hastily condemned. He 
is merely following established precedent. This 
leader has no doubt noted the inoperation of the 
Criminal Code as it applies to the solicitation and 
assessment of officeholders by other State bosses, a 
practice seemingly ignored in the face of conclu- 
sive evidence by such officials as Attorney-General 


John G. Sargent, Postmaster-General Harry S. New, 
and Chairman William M. Butler of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. It is up to these men 
to demonstrate that a// laws designed to protect 
Federal officers from political levies and partisan 
influence will be enforced. Until such time, 
Editor Davis is doing no more than “Tieless Joe” 
Tolbert in South Carolina or Representative J. Will 
Taylor in Tennessee. President Coolidge may con- 
tinue to sign new bills intended to stop the sale of 
Federal offices every day in the week, as he did on 
December 11, 1926, but until the will for 
enforcement accompanies the law it is the most 
futile of empty gestures. 


An Unconscious Alliance with Crime 


“HE Crime Commission may well ponder the 

relations of press and police. In France, we 
understand, the police exercise a very considerable 
control over press disclosures which seem calculated 
to interfere with catching criminals. Many thefts, 
for instance, remain unreported until the thieves 
have been captured. This has the advantage of 
throwing the suspect off his guard, and has a bene- 
ficial effect on the public mind. Instead of noting 
that A and B have gone clear with sums equal to a 
lifetime’s wages, the man in the street reads that 
A and B, who robbed someone three weeks ago, 
were captured yesterday and will face trial day 
after tomorrow. . 

By contrast to the French system, American 
newspapers sometimes seem to be in alliance with 
criminals, though this alliance is of course uncon- 
scious and its mainspring is merely desire to be 
first in the field with the news. Following one of the 
most atrocious combined murders and robberies of 
recent months, the robbers were traced to a section 
of northern New Jersey’s hill country. State troopers 
and sheriffs’ posses were organized to surround these 
hills, but as the area was large, mobilization re- 
quired several days. In the meantime, the news- 
papers carried complete accounts of the police plan, 
with the result that the suspects fled through a gap 
in the lines before the envelopment could be com- 
pleted. They are still at large. 

A more recent instance is taken from the Boston 
Herald of February 7: 


Officials investigating the murder of Miss Maybelle 
Matheson, 18-year-old West Roxbury mill worker, 
declared last night that an intimate friend of the 
girl, who accompanied her to Boston from her home 
in Nova Scotia in November, 1925, is under surveil- 
lance and may be arrested at any time. He is a Back 
Bay garage worker, rooms near his place of employ- 
ment, and has previously been questioned. 


This is nothing if not a,timely tip to Mr. 
Garage Worker to make himself scarce, prepare an 
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alibi while there is yet opportunity, or otherwise 
circumvent justice. 

The moot question, whether crime publicity en- 
courages or discourages crime, seems a little aca- 
demic compared with the valuable information 
which criminals may gleam from newspaper columns 
on police plans and methods. The fact that suspects 
can read, or, if illiterate, have friends who keep 
them informed, seems to have been forgotten. The 
formula, “freedom of the press,” acquired its 
magic in simpler days than these, but it never has 
meant irresponsibility of the. press when public 
peace and order are at stake. This seems an excellent 
time for editors who bemoan crime in editorial 
columns which are read only by the law-abiding to 
reform the standard practice of crime reporting 
which is read by practically everyone. 


Spautings of Old Faithful 
LD FAITHFUL HEFLIN, the chronic geyser 


of the Senate, has been in exceptionally good 
form of late. Not only has he been surrounded on all 
sides by corrupt and predatory interests yearning 
for his life, but also the Pope, the Catholic hier- 
archy, and the laity have been plotting darkly 
against him. But does the intrepid Heflin quail? Let 
him give the answer: 


I know it is dangerous, but the boys who went to 
France occupied dangerous places. They never 
quailed. They were right out there amidst the deadly 
missiles on the battlefield. They were being shot to 
death. I am being shot from the back by these emis- 
saries of the devil. 


We had always supposed that THE INDEPENDENT, 
whatever its faults, would be recognized as being 
white, Protestant, and Gentile, but no — the astute 
Heflin sees through our shabby pretenses and dis- 
guises. He knows perfectly well that we are the 
hired assassins of the Pope of Rome! 


There was another article in a paper called THE 
INDEPENDENT published up in New Hampshire. That 
is where the headquarters of the Knights of Colum- 
bus are located, I believe. That is where the presi- 
dent of the organization lives. The article gave the 
reasons why they do not want me in this body .. . 


It is practically impossible to fool Heflin. We 
tried it once, but he knew right away that we were 
the corrupt agents of the predatory interests; and 
now he has discovered our other secret — that we 
are hirelings of the Knights of Columbus, too. That 
headquarters of the Knights of Columbus have been 
located in New Haven, Connecticut, for the past 
forty years, and that the head of the order lives 
in Philadelphia, dismays him not one whit. It is 
convenient for these things to be in New Hamp- 
shire. Ergo, they are in New Hampshire. 








Against such logic, we must sadly reflect, it is 
no good arguing. Facts means so little to Senator 
Heflin. Of course we might fight him back each 
week by insisting that he is really a Catholic, and 
that his denunciations of the Knights of Columbus 
are really the most subtle, clever scheme of the 
Roman Catholic Church to rally its laity. It would 
be good fun, but while, like Mr. A. A. Milne’s king, 
we are not fussy men, we do like a little bit of fact 
with our editorials. 


A Crisis in Russian Trade 


HE Pravda, one of Russia’s leading newspapers, 
contrasts the economic failures of state-managed 
enterprises with the prosperity of Russian codpera- 
tives. This prosperity appears gross and unseemly in 
a poverty-stricken land, and 
throws state management into 
disrepute with a people sorely in 
need of cheap goods. Trade in 
Russia, says the Pravda, pro- 
ceeds through three channels: 
state stores, codperatives, and 
the limited operations of in- 
dividual traders known as Nep- 
men. The zemstvo coéperatives 
of the old régime have held their 
own through all changes and now are forging ahead, 
since the state stores are inefficiently managed by 
grafters, and the Nepmen are harassed by both state 
laws and hostile public opinion. It is reported that 
certain codperatives have earned as high as 175 per 
cent, which, while pleasant enough for the members, 
gives them a cruel advantage over nonmembers. The 
Soviet state is urged to do something about it. 
Probably the state will do something, and that 
something will be precisely wrong. Faced with the 
challenge of successful codperatives, it is quite apt 
to repress or enfeeble them by taxation, instead of 
modifying its own trading system to meet the chal- 
lenge of competition. By applying political pressure 
to an economic problem, as is its habit, the Soviet 
state can wreck the most hopeful of Russia’s going 
mercantile concerns. But thereafter the job of dis- 
tributing merchandise effectively to 130,000,000 
consumers at fair prices will still remain to trouble 
a state which is not satisfied with governing, but 
insists upon having its disturbing finger in every 
commercial pie. 





A New Use for Old Scandal 


HATEVER one’s opinion of Prof. Bernarr 
MacF adden, editor of the New York Porno- 
Graphic among many other efforts connected with 
the exploitation of the female form rarely divine, 
he cannot be denied credit as a genius in the tabloid 
field. The other day, strangely enough, not one 
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news event in Manhattan could be given a suffi- 
ciently pornographic twist to command the baby 
pink frontispiece of his journal. Did Professor Mac- 
Fadden’s editorial staff wring their hands in idle 
despair? No! A thousand times, no! A unique form 
of art known as the composite photograph was em- 
ployed to depict in dramatic detail the slaying of 
Stanford White by Harry Thaw. “Do not let this 
happen again” was the gist of the caption. No 
matter that the body of the famed architect was 
interred a score of years ago; such journalistic en- 
terprise offers an idea of unlimited possibilities. 
Lady Godiva’s famed ride, the Rape of the Sabine 
Women, portraits intimes of Antony and Cleopatra 
in the boudoir of the famous barge on the Nile, occur 
offhand as events which the Porno-Graphic readers 
should be informed “must not happen again.” In 
his own fragrant field Professor MacFadden is 
almost incomparable. 


Taps for American Adherence 


ITH the report from Geneva that Great 

Britain has found herself unable to accept 
the reservations which the Senate attached to 
World Court adherence, twilight falls about the 
only bit of idealism to which the present Administra- 
tion had committed itself. Amid the shouts of glee 
which isolationist Senators have permitted them- 
selves at this death blow to our participation in a 
splendid step toward international peace we recall 
our comment when the resolution favoring ad- 
herence with reservations was passed: “We cannot 
refrain from expressing our disappointment — our 
sense of shame, even — at the picayune language in 
which the Senate saw fit to consummate what at 
most can be considered only a gesture of friendliness 
toward any form of international codperation for 
mitigating the likelihood of future wars. Alone of all 
the great nations of the world, the United States has 
shown fear lest a splendid Court of distinguished 
jurists should ever discuss matters of interest to the 
United States.” 

“Let us arise,” said Senator Moses upon hearing 
of Great Britain’s action, “‘and join in three cheers 
for John Bull, savior of America.’ Senator Moses 
need not congratulate John Bull. He and his isola- 
tionist colleagues who saddled American adherence 
with such strangling reservations can take full credit 
for keeping us out of the Court. But upon President 
Coolidge must fall some share of the blame for 
washing his hands of the whole matter after the 
Senate had passed its resolution. The “take it or 
leave it” attitude of our State Department, to which 
the President committed himself in his Armistice 
Day speech closed the door to willing member na- 
tions of the World Court eager to go as far as 
national pride and codperation would admit to wel- 
come the United States into the international body. 


To their questions, their requests for interpretation 
of the reservations’ meanings, a deaf ear was turned. 
“Take it or leave it,” said the nation which prides 
itself upon its idealism. And so it has been “left.” 


Paging Jeremiah 


HE smartest clergymen, like the smartest re- 

porters and advertising men, eventually reach 
New York. There they are quite likely to get their 
Sunday sermons reported in the Monday news- 
papers. So, if one would learn what the best religious 
minds of America think of things in general, these 
church pages are revealing. We turn from them 
Monday after Monday, however, with a sense of 
time wasted. The trouble is not so much that these 
reverend gentlemen speak unwisely, but that they 
speak at cross purposes. Thus, on the same day, the 
Rev. Edgar Franklin Lomig asserts that world peace 
will come only through the aid of prayer, while Dr. 
Fosdick calls for immediate action to save civiliza- 
tion from military conflicts. Dr. Ribourg reports 
that it is becoming harder and harder to lead a 
Christian life, while Dr. Neumann says: “I believe 
that men have grown better, wiser, less cruel.” 

In all these Sunday homilies and exhortations, the 
confirmed Bible reader is apt to miss one familiar 
word dear to the Hebrew prophets in every pinch 
ef tribal unrighteousness — “Fleshpots!” Has this 
age, then, no fleshpots, no corrosive comforts and 
indulgences which waste the spirit and soul of the 
people? Well, fleshpots and prosperity go and come 
together, and prosperity has become national policy, 
an end in itself. To admit the existence of fleshpots, 
to counsel plain living, is almost treason in a nation 
whose mills are kept running by installment sales. 
New York clergymen keep so sedulously clear of this 
whole grievous subject that a Jeremiah getting on 
the Monday sermon page of the Times would be 
a real sensation. 


Leaks in the School Sieve 


NROLLED in American high schools, public 
and private, are 3,500,000 pupils. Eighty-three 
per cent of those who complete the highest elemen- 
tary grade enter high school. At least one sixth and 
perhaps one fifth of the country’s youth, of the 
proper ages, complete the high-school course. In 
some States half the youth of high-school age are 
actually in high school. 

In communicating these facts to the educational 
authorities of New Zealand at their request, United 
States Commissioner of Education John J. Tigert 
states that high-school enrollments continue to grow 
without the bait of scholarships such as New Zea- 
land proposes. Just now the growth is unusually 
rapid, since the national zeal for education coincides 
with high wages and brisk employment. 
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However, there is wide discrepancy between the 
eighty-three per cent who enter high schools and the 
twenty per cent who finish. In those four years mil- 
lions of youths drop out of the educational sieve, a 
leak of vast proportions. Partly this leakage is due to 
personal and family finances over which the schools 
themselves have no control; but to some degree it is 
the result of the school system’s failure to fit the 
practical needs of students. Many a high school is so 
thoroughly geared to preparing students for college 
that it fails to retain the interest of students who 
have no college ambitions. 

To some extent the junior high school corrects this 
tendency, since the college preparatory work can be 
concentrated in the senior high school three-year 
term, leaving the equivalent term in the junior high 
school for courses of another sort. Some 2,500 junior 
high schools have been founded in the past fifteen 
years, and their records indicate that they have 
extended the school life of vast numbers of boys and 
girls, especially in industrial communities. 


From the Advertising Files 


ELDOM has the truism that good business and 

good politics march side by side been better 
stated that in this advertisement of Imbrie and 
Company, which appeared in New York and Chi- 
cago newspapers on January 29, under the title 
“The Cost of Non-Codperation.” 


Can AMERICAN INVESTORS AFFORD THEIR COUNTRY’S 
TWILIGHT ZONE POSITION ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


' Moral leadership is a recognized asset in all human 
relationship. 
In 1919 an analysis of our country’s balance sheet 
disclosed an item of good-will of great intrinsic and 
potential value. We believe this good-will item of 
moral leadership has been written off our National 
balance sheet since the close of the World War, and 
we submit to investors the wisdom of counting the 
cost to them of this loss. 
Today America is the outstanding creditor nation of 
the world. American investments abroad, including 
our Government’s loans to foreign nations, total 
more than $25,000,000,000. We contend that with 
this amount of our money scattered over the face of 
the globe a continued National policy of smug iso- 
lation is outworn. 
Capital recognizes war as its arch enemy and de- 
stroyer. The World War wiped out $80,000,000,000 
of capital representing hard won savings, accumu- 
lated over a century of time, by hundreds of millions 
of individual capitalists or investors. 
In 1914 England and France held our present place 
as the leading creditor nations. England had in- 
vested abroad $20,000,000,000, and France $7,000,- 
000,000. In the shadow of Armistice Day, English 
and French investors staggering under their foreign 
security losses added their voices to the human- 
itarian clamor in favor of the World League looking 

toward the prevention of future wars. 








The United States, with their untold wealth and 
unequal share of the World’s gold supply, must and 
will continue to finance the needs of those members 
of the family of nations less fortunately situated 
than themselves. 

We believe today a preponderance of thinkers in 
high places consider the League the best hope and 
agency for World peace and good-will. We believe 
Americans remain responsive to ethical and altruistic 
argument. But if self-interest must be a concomitant 
of action, then for the sake of and in the name of 
“dollars and cents” we suggest an accounting of 
cost, and an indictment against further delay in 
America joining the League of Nations. 


Here is a significant statement on an issue which, 
though often shelved, will not down. This is a busi- 
ness nation, and when the interests of international 
trade are recognized as coinciding with those of 
international morality, America’s entry into the 
League of Nations will be assured. 


- Pinching the Air Penny 


HAT the Post Office Department is throttling 

America’s infant commercial aviation industry 
by sharp bargaining over rates for the transportation 
of mail is charged by high officers of two pioneer air- 
transport companies whose bids 
for the night traffic between 
Chicago and the East were 
recently rejected. The Govern- 
ment is preparing to withdraw 
from operation of mail airways 
and to that end already has 
awarded to a private contractor 
the transcontinental route at a 
minimum rate of $1.50 a pound 
for all mail carried. Under the 
law the Department is empowered to pay a maxi- 





~ mum of $3 a pound, and it is the contention of the 


disappointed air managers that the maximum should 
be the minimum in the present pioneering stage of 
commercial flying. 

Contract air-mail routes have now been in opera- 
tion in various sections of the country for the past 
year. Even at the $3 rate, with a single exception, 
sizable deficits have confronted the pioneers. An 
established air line is much more than an airplane 
and pilot. Ground organization, hangars, landing 
fields, reserve "planes, and machine shops are a 
few of the fixed accessories which swell operating . 
costs. The Post Office Department suffered large 
deficits in its experiment as an airways operator. 
Civilian managers can hardly be expected to do the 
miraculous. Mail business was never intended as a 
source of government profit and, with the nation’s 
future in the air largely dependent on commercial 
development, this seems hardly the time or place 
to haggle over pennies. 
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A Conscience Come to the 
Bonanza Banquet 


HEN the intelligentsia began to ridicule 

W universities as spawning grounds for bond 

salesmen, Professor Carver of Harvard 
rushed to their defense. Said he, in effect: “I can 
think of no more useful profession, under present 
conditions in this country, then that of investment 
banker. If these young men of ours become capable 
of shrewdly analyzing investment values and give 
their clients sound advice, they will promote thrift 
and comfort among the masses. America is getting 
rich, and the American public needs the best guidance 
it can get in investing its surplus.” 

“Main Street and Wall Street,” by William Z. 
Ripley (Little, Brown & Co.), another of Harvard’s 
myriad economics professors, bears out this opinion, 
at least to the point of demonstrating that the in- 
vestment field contains puzzles enough to satisfy 
the intellectual acumen of the brainiest being who 
ever wore a mortar board on Class Day. Otherwise, 
Professors Ripley and Carver have little in common, 
since Carver is no end of a conservative, while the 
author of “Main Street and Wall Street” takes 
robust delight in rattling the skeletons in many 
corporate closets. 

Not that Professor Ripley is, by confession or 
construction, any sort of Red. He champions the 
cause of the common stockholder, the little fellow 
with a few thousands in this and a few hundreds 
in that. Professor Ripley has not the slightest quar- 
rel with corporations as such, but his academic gun 
is loaded with facts, and no corporation which treats 
its stockholders like mere purveyors of coin need 
hope to escape a lively peppering. 

Until Ripley took the offending corporations to 
task under this head and roused the stock exchange 
o “look lively” the campaign to oust small-lot 
stockholders from their traditional rights went on 
apace. The handiest method was, of course, that of 
breaking capital stocks into two classifications, only 
one of which carried voting powers. Management 
usually kept tight hold of voting stock and peddled 
the rest. Of course, a rational defense can be made 
for this practice: stockholders pay little heed to 
corporate proceedings anyway, and management 
should proceed undisturbed, if efficient. But ineff- 
cient management can go some distance when 
stockholders are not in position to ask embarrassing 
questions. Moreover, crippling stockholders’ rights 
in any respect, whether in voting, subscribing to new 
issues, or in depriving stockholders of information, 
strikes an underhanded blow at property itself. 

Curious it is to observe the sly devices by which 
business men who have the largest stake in :the 
preservation of property rights in the abstract 
busily undermine property rights in the concrete. 


Corporations, to be sure, cannot last much beyond 
the passing of the sense of fair play toward personal 
rights in property; when the common man finds the 
corners are being clipped off his small property, and 
that only property which can be manipulated in 
large blocks is safe, then he begins to think that the 
state may as well take over large and vital properties 
en masse. From this standpoint is it not clear that 
Professor Ripley, by heading off corporate practices 
clearly conductive to destroying public confidence 
in corporations, has done the financial world agreat, 
indeed, a paramount, service? Fortunate it is for the 
financial world, and no doubt for the country as well, 
that Ripley does not combine with his extraordinary 
grasp of corporate facts the will to cleanse the temple 
of money changers. 

Important as it is to preserve the rights of the 
minority stockholder, how can that be done for such 
a spineless fellow as he is in the main? Ripley thinks 
the best way is to arrange for stockholders’ com- 
mittees and empower them to make audits and 
disseminate information. Not the least impressive 
feature of this book is its tale of financial statements 
in which, though figures do not lie, they mystify. 

Of no-par stocks, Ripley has much to say in 
criticism, yet if accounting systems followed a uni- 
form rule and corporate candor could be counted on 
in all things, one suspects that his criticisms of no- 
pars would evaporate. Likewise, Ripley’s views on 
holding companies leave one at sea on the moot 
question, “What to do about it?” Clearly some- 
thing should be done to check mergers which seem 
to be mere grabs for power without any appar- 
ent economies in operation, but by no means all 
holding companies come within that category. Here 
again, the remedy seems to be the pragmatic one 
of examining each case on its merits, rousing the 
conscience of the legal profession, and placing the 
investing public in command of all facts which influ- 
ence the market value of the securities involved. 

Former President Taft had bad luck with many 
good theories, one of which was Federal incorpora- 
tion. These forty-eight sovereign States, in their 
zeal to pick up corporation business, have made 
rather a hash of things. The practices which are here 
remorselessly exposed are chiefly the result of a 
dozen lax and hungry States competing for the fees 
dripping from the tables of big business. A nation 
which takes both law and business as seriously, as 
America does should proceed to correct this drab 
situation. 

If you have a single share of stock listed in the 
New York Stock Exchange, it will pay you to read 
Ripley’s “Main Street and Wall Street.” It is not 
a muckraking book; in it are almost as many 
kind words about some corporations as unkind 
ones about others. Above all, it is a book for the 
nation to heed before wolfing the bonanza banquet 


y-cleped prosperity. 
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Public Office on Easy Payments 





“Give to the Party as You Give to the Church,” is the New Slogan 
of the G. O. P. in Georgia 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


OUBLE meanings of many words in the 
1) English language are responsible for fre- 
quent misunderstandings. A case in point 

occurs in Georgia where, when one speaks of “‘com- 
mission” to Federal officeholders, there is generally 
a moment of doubt. The public servant is uncertain 
whether one refers to 


would be somewhere between $8,000 and $10,000, 
and he expressed doubt whether the contributions of 
officeholders will exceed that amount. 

Davis receives no salary as national commit- 
teeman, but he does receive a salary as secretary 
of the State organization. An assistant secretary, 
also a negro, likewise 








his commission of of- 
fice or the commission: 
from his salary which 
he pays into the coffers 
of the Republican 
State organization as 
a “voluntary” contri- 
bution to carry on the 
great work of the 
G. O. P. in the State 
where Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated as 


It was Senator Harris of Georgia who introduced a 
resolution into the Senate last December, after THE 
INDEPENDENT had exposed conditions in Tennessee, 
demanding an investigation of patronage conditions in his 
State. Has Georgia anything to reveal? This article 
furnishes the answer. ‘‘The collection of money is open 
and frank. With some exceptions it has been done 
within the law, which really means outside the law.’’ As 
a sequel to ‘‘Republican Patronage in South Carolina,” 
it furnishes another chapter in THE INDEPENDENT’S ex- 

posure of patronage conditions in the South 


receives a salary, and 
Treasurer Martin is 
the third fixture on 
the pay roll. Other 
expenditures cover the 
expenses incurred by 
the State chairman and 
the national commit- 
teeman in traveling 
about the State and 
to Washington on offi- 
cial visits. Rent is 








President of the Con- : 
federacy at the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861. 

Under three régimes since 1920 few officeholders 
have failed to contribute to the cause. Applicants 
who are not “reasonable” seldom are appointed 
or reappointed. The collection of money is open 
and frank. With some exceptions it has been done 
within the law, which really means outside the law. 

On the fifth floor of the Hurt Building, one of the 
most modern office structures in Atlanta, the Re- 
publican State Central Committee maintains a 
suite of three offices. John W. Martin, treasurer 
and former chairman of the State committee, 
occupies one. In the morning mail following Federal 
pay day come envelopes from all sections of the 
State containing checks for small sums: $3, $6, 
$8 — whatever the public servant has pledged 
himself to pay. From the Atlanta district many 
officeholders appear to pay their commission of 
salary in person. 

At these offices, too, applicants for various jobs 
in the Federal service are interviewed. They may 
talk with Mr. Roscoe Pickett, the State chairman, 
but the final arbiter of patronage is Benjamin 
Jefferson Davis, negro editor, national committee- 
man, and whip of the party in the State. The “boss” 
is not certain what the voluntary contributions will 
amount to in a year, for he will not have completed 
his first year of office until April. But he estimated 
to me that the cost of running the State organization 


an important item. 
On December 11, 1926, the smooth functioning of 
this collection agency was threatened. On that date 
President Coolidge affixed his signature to two bills 
designed to prevent the sale of public office. Public 
Act No. 525 made it unlawful, under penalty of a 
year’s imprisonment, or a fine of $1,000, or both, for 
any candidate for public office to pay or offer or 
promise to pay any sum of money or other thing 
of value in consideration of the use or promise to 
use any influence whatsoever to procure any ap- 
pointive office under the Government of the United 
States. A second section made it unlawful, under 
similar penalties, to solicit or receive from anyone 
whatsoever, either as a political contribution or for 
personal emolument, any sum of money or thing of 


- value, in consideration of the promise of support, 


or use of influence, in obtaining any appointive 
office under the Government of the United States. 


| meen Act 526, a companion law, made it nec- 
essary for every new appointive officer to file, 
within thirty days after assuming office, an affidavit 
that he had not paid or promised to pay anyone 
any consideration whatsoever for the office, no 
salary to be paid the appointee until such affi- 
davit had been made. 

The intent of these two laws was plain. National 
Committeeman Davis is editor of the Atlanta In- 
dependent. On December 16 there appeared in that 
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paper a news dispatch from Washington. Com- 
menting on the patronage laws, it said in part: 


Colored Republican leaders believe that these two 
new laws strike a death blow at the negro in politics 
in the South. They point out that there will be no 
incentive for the negro to be active in politics in the 
South, if he is denied appointment to Federal office 
and at the same time prohibited by law from using 
his influence in the distribution of patronage. The 
expenditure of large sums of money is necessary to 
obtain political control in the South, colored Re- 
publicans assert. Money for the holding of State, 
district, and county conventions must be provided. 

The colored Republican in the South does not have 
the money to supply for the holding of these con- 
ventions and calls upon those who are the political 
beneficiaries, for funds, in exchange for Federal 
appointments. 

With this source of revenue cut ,off, there is 
nothing for the negro in the South to do, they 
assert, but permit the white man to gain control of 
Republican politics. 


N the issue of December 23, the national com- 
mitteeman of Georgia states editorially that the 
patronage acts are “‘nothing less than a new scheme 
to disfranchise the negro in the South, wearing the 
guise of good morals in politics.” After i impugning 
the motive of the Democrats who engineered the 
bill through Congress, Editor Davis declares: “But 
the Republican party is responsible. It stood idly by 
and consented by its silence and by its vote to the 
final act in the State’s disfranchisement.” 

Two weeks of meditation over the-laws, however, 
gave new hope to the national committeeman. In 
the issue of January 6, 1927, which Davis handed 
to me as an expression of his views on the patron- 
age laws, in a double-leaded editorial of four 
columns’ spread, he states: 


The Patronage Law . . . is just about as hys- 
terical and void of common sense as the Volstead 
Act. . . . After the applicant receives his appoint- 
ment within the terms of the law, he can give away 
all of his salary each month to his party, or anybody 
else, if he chooses to do so, and not violate the law. 

The law [since it is not retroactive], does not 
affect those who may have given, or promised to 
give as a consideration for their appointment, to the 
party, or other persons before the passage of the law. 
Anything that happened before the law was passed 
cannot be dealt with under the law. And now since 
the law is the law, the individual who receives an 
appointment without consideration, or promise to 
give or pay any person, or party, whatever, any 
money, if he so desires, after having received his 
appointment, can make any contribution that he 
desires to make for the support of the local, state or 
national organization. There is nothing in the law, 
and there ought not to be anything in the conscience 
of the individual to keep him from making such a 
contribution for the support of his party in the same 


sense that he makes a contribution for the support 
of his church. It is nothing more than a debt of 
gratitude that the churchman realizes and exercises, 
and the selfsame spirit of liberalism should control 
the conduct of the office seeker . . . 

People are going to have whiskey, good or bad, in 
spite of the Volstead Act, because they believe the 
law is unjust . . . both Democrats and Republicans 
are always going to find a way to promote the ex- 
penses of party machinery, the Patronage Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding. . . . Laws do not always 
accomplish their purpose any more than men always 
reach their aim. 


Officeholders are still paying money into the 
treasury of the Republican State Committee, al- 
though Mr. Martin stated that many former regular 
contributors have not done so since the passage of 
the patronage laws. Whether such officeholders 
interpret the law otherwise than the national com- 
mitteeman, or whether they are happy to have an 
excuse not to pay, — even in the spirit of the church 
contribution, — Mr. Martin could not say. He did 
admit that where officeholders had executed pledges 
to give to the party for appointments prior to 
December 11, 1926, he was reminding such con- 
tributors when they had lapsed in their payments. 


_ This he held to be within the law. 


So far as could be learned, the present organiza- 
tion in Georgia has established no flat percentage of 
commission against officeholders’ salaries. Neither 
has it any salaried collectors as did previous 


organizations. But the system has varied little 


under three different administrations by national 
committeemen. 


HE late Henry Lincoln Johnson, a negro lawyer 

of ability, was named as national committee- 
man to succeed the late Henry S. Jackson in 1920, 
but his first term was short-lived. President Hard- 
ing, cognizant of patronage conditions in Georgia, 
in codperation with John T. Adams, then chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, decided to 
eliminate the men then in control. The President 
selected as his agent a close personal friend, J. L. 
Philips, a lumberman residing in Thomasville, 
Georgia. A delegation consisting of Claudius H. 
Huston of Tennessee, then Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Joseph Keeling, national committee- 
man from Indiana, and Clarence B. Miller, then 
secretary of the Republican National Committee, 
supervised a State convention whereat Philips was 
chosen as chairman of the State committee and 
recognized as national committeeman. The Present 
chairman refers to that delegation as “carpet- 
baggers.” Until President Harding’s untimely death 
Mr. Philips remained in control. His organization 
was not in fact “lily white,” for negroes were repre- 
sented in what was said to be the proportion in 
which they voted. Candidates for appointment to 
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Federal offices were assiduously solicited for con- 
tributions. An automobile was purchased for 
Charles Parker, a member of the committee, and 
from headquarters in the Candler Building he called 
on officeholders in various parts of the State. Under 
a county charter the Republican Educational 
Association had been organized. Pledge cards under 
the heading of that body were presented to ap- 
pointees and candidates for office. The rough basis 
of calculation in a proper pledge was ten per cent 
of the appointee’s salary. 

Indignant public servants complained loudly of 
the system of assessments and collection. In 
September, 1922, the outcry was of such seriousness 
that United States 








White House grounds now that Coolidge is Presi- 
dent. He’d be arrested if he tried.” 

As a matter of fact, all the major political plums 
had been distributed before President Coolidge had 
taken the oath of office, and all further patronage 
was held in abeyance, the President reserving 
judgment on the claims of both factions. 

At Cleveland, however, a decision was forced; the 
Johnson faction was seated. Johnson spent the 
greater part of his time in Washington, directing 
the distribution of negro patronage. Lieutenants in 
Atlanta attended to contributions. One of the most 
active collectors was Clark Grier of Augusta, 
Georgia, who is today a member of the State Central 
Committee. Postmas- 





District Attorney C. 
W. Hager presented 
a mass of evidence 
before a Federal grand 
jury. Not one indict- 
ment could be found 
under the law, although 
it took two weeks to 
present all the evi- 
dence. The solicitor 
was not a_ Federal 
officeholder, nor did 
he ever discuss busi- 
ness under the roof of 





The Georgia Republican View 


Since the law is the law, the individual who re- 
ceives an appointment without consideration, or 
promise to give or pay any person, or party, what- 
ever, any money, if he so desires, after having re- 
ceived his appointment, can make any contribution 
that he desires to make for the support of the local, 
state or national organization. There is nothing in 
the law, and there ought not to be anything in the 
conscience of the individual to keep him from mak- 
ing such a contribution for the support of his party 
in the same sense that he makes a contribution for 
the support of his church. — National Commit- 
teeman Benjamin Jefferson Davis, in the 

‘“‘Atlanta Independent’’ December 23,1926 


ter-General Harry S. 
New declared that he 
had as much proof as 
he needed that Grier 
sold post offices, and 
the Augusta man is no 
longer admitted in the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington. 
Subsequently, Grier 
called on Senator Har- 
ris of Georgia with a 
freewill offer to testify 
as to the method of 
selling post offices in 








that his solicitation 
was “within the law.” The game went merrily on, 
and in 1923 the Georgia treasury was sufficiently 
prosperous to pay its full State quota toward the 
deficit in the National Committee’s treasury. 
When President Coolidge took the oath of office, 
the Johnson faction hastened to Washington to 
seek a hearing. Bitterness between the two elements 
was extreme. Mr. Philips as a lumberman had, with 
other associates, purchased some after-the-war sur- 
plus lumber. The sale had been investigated by the 
Graham committee along with many other war-time 
contracts. One grand jury in Washington dismissed 
the case, but a second jury shortly thereafter in- 
dicted Philips and his associates for alleged con- 
spiracy to defraud. When the time came for a State 
convention to elect delegates to the Cleveland 
convention in 1924, Philips was summoned to 
Washington to stand trial. The defendants were all 
exonerated. Meanwhile, Johnson called a convention 
of his own, the delegates to which were mostly 
negroes. A newspaper account of the convention 
quoted Johnson as saying that the White House 
doors were always open to him, continuing, “Now- 
adays, the doorkeepers are all glad to see me. They 
invite me in and I am on terms of utmost friendship 
with President Coolidge. But Philips can’t get in at 
all. I'll give a hundred-dollar bill to any man who 
can prove to me that Philips can get even on the 





the State. Unsuccessful 
candidates who had paid Grier for the national 
committeeman’s influence complained loudly when 
the offices they were seeking were not delivered. 
But they had no legal recourse. 


OME eighteen months ago Henry Johnson 
died. On March 26, 1926, Davis succeeded 
him. Mr. Martin, who had acted as a collector for 
Johnson, was retained as treasurer of the new State 
committee, where, until December 11, he functioned 
as previously. The new national committeeman is 
conceded to be in full control of Republican affairs. 
Where his predecessor was of the conciliating type 
in his relations with white officeholders, Referee 
Davis is said to be uncompromising in his rule. 
Certainly, for a resident of Atlanta, he is far 
ahead of his time in demanding full rights for the 
negro. It is one thing for a negro editor in the North 
to defy the Ku-Klux Klan. It is quite another for a 
negro editor in Atlanta to tell that body where they 
can find him, after a denunciation of the order 
editorially. The Southern Republican League, an 
organization seeking to build a new organization in 
the South, held a convention in Atlanta last Oc- 
tober attended by many prominent Republicans. 
Davis referred to the members as “renegades,” 
writing under date of October 14, and declared the 
body, ‘‘made up of political outcasts without a party 
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or organization... manceuvering for a position 
where they can control public ‘ pap,’ sailing under 
the livery of a Republican banner.” When Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, saw fit 
to commend the purpose of the league gathering, 
Editor Davis turned his guns upon Mr. Howell, who, 
he said, would be a Republican but for “lack of 
guts, ” and a “lily-white” at that, except that the 
“Republican party will not accept any such cattle.” 


oe another issue of his publication Davis made 
the statement that the negroes in Massachu- 
setts were the factor that decided the defeat of 
Mr. Butler, which is rather surprising because of 
‘the fact that Davis himself took the stump for his 
party chief during the campaign. 

Personally, Davis is a quiet-spoken negro of 
medium build and unpretentious apparel. He has a 
son, graduated from Amherst and now in Harvard 
Law School, also a daughter in Radcliffe. His 
political convictions are set. He earnestly disclaims 
any personal profit in his political activities. He did 
say that since the passage of the patronage laws 
candidates for office had offered him money for his 
influence, but all had been declined. Factional strife 
among Georgia’s Republicans is too rough and 
tumble a game to catch the national committeeman 
napping, even were he inclined to violate the law 
openly. His editorial on the patronage laws must 
stand as his financial policy. 

In 1924, 35,000 Republican votes were cast in 
Georgia. White members of the party claim that 
but 3,500 of those votes were negroes’, although 
10,000 negro voters were registered. Davis 
insists that 10,000 negroes are registered in his 
county alone, and that 150,000 colored residents of 


Georgia pay poll taxes. However that may be, the 
majority of the State committee are negroes. 

Opinions vary as to the thoroughness of the 
Georgia organization. Legal conventions under the 
laws of the State may be held only in county court- 
houses and only registered voters may participate. 
In some counties it is obviously impossible to con- 
duct Republican meetings under such regulations. 
Yet organization minutes show records of gatherings 
in every county in meticulous detail. 

Davis’ position in Washington is none too stable. 
He is not looked upon by the powers-that-be with 
the regard they had for Johnson, even when the negro 
was fighting the Philips organization. Yet Davis has 
had his way in reappointments in several important 
offices. Presidential nominations, based on the na- 
tional committeeman’s recommendations, do not 
always have smooth sledding when they arrive at 
the Senate. Neither of the Senators from Georgia 
cares for the Republican patronage referee. 


HE Senate Committee to investigate the sale of 

patronage will find much to interest its members 
in Georgia. “‘No offices have been sold here before 
the law was passed, and none will be sold here after 
it is passed,” declares Davis editorially. He is 
speaking for his own régime. But what constitutes 
a’ sale is open to interpretation. Pledges of office- 
holders to pay the State committee sums of money 
in regular installments are on file in the Republican 
State headquarters in the Hurt Building. Treasurer 
Martin frankly admits it. Under what circumstances 
those pledges were executed will make interesting 
reading. It is safe to say that few were signed by 
white or black officeholders in the same sense that 
they have pledged money to the Church. 

















The Patronage Law passed in the last days of 
{ _; the first. session of the 69th Congress, is just 
i H| about as hysterical and void of comnfen-sense 4g 
the Volstead Act. It is entitled, “An Act to 
| ~~ + Prevent the Sale of Federal Patronage,” but in 

fact and purpese it is an act to disfranchise Ne- 
groes, and further embarrass the Republican 





Ee party in the South. The only difference jin the 
Pp. 5— Yolstead Act, and the insanity of the Patronage 
ohsedinaci | | I Act. is. the:motive that insnired the mavante-te. 





THE PATRONAGE LAW 


». means that a man applying for a post office, or: 


m consideration to get the place for which , he as- 


untary contribution, of his own free will, ‘without 
cration for his contribution: The aw simply 
any other position shall not pay the party,. or 


person to whom he applies; whéther official or 
‘uncfficial, any’ money or thing of -value as a — 





pires. It means, on the other jhand,’ that the salt 


neboan imdb nated he. aces penne, | sree 


NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN DAVIS TURNS HIS GUNS UPON THE PATRONAGE LAWS 
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Wanted: a Hapsburg 


By Laird Shields Goldsborough 


B ANG the Kaiser!” is not so much as 
whispered when a certain rich old man 
strolls out to take the air at Doorn. There 

is no need. The Socialist party of Germany outnum- 
bers any other, and the power of the Hohenzollerns 
is definitely broken. Is it so with the royal and 
imperial house of Hapsburg? As the war becomes 
passé, as the tumult of the treaties dies, that ques- 
tion deserves scrutiny. 

The Hapsburg Austrian Empire is now a republic 
to be sure. But the Hapsburg Kingdom of Hungary 
— after enduring the opéra bouffe republic of Count 
Karolyi, and the Soviet “Red Terror” of fat, spider- 
like Bela Kun — very quietly became a kingdom 
again, perhaps while a large section of the Allied 
public was not looking. 

Look today, and one sees as keeper of the Hun- 
garian throne a man who once placed his hands be- 
tween those of a Hapsburg emperor and swore fealty 
to him and to his successors. This keeper of the 
throne, or regent, is Admiral Nicholas von Horthy 
de Nagybanya. As a young man he was personal 
aid-de-camp to the grand old Emperor Franz Josef. 
During the war he served the late Emperor Karl as 
commander in chief of the Austro-Hungarian fleet. 
And who is the premier? Count Stephen Bethlen de 
Bethlen cannot, if he would, forget that, like Regent 
Horthy, he swore “‘between hands” to Franz Josef 
of Hapsburg, who made him a privy councilor. This 
regent and this premier are scarcely the men one 
would expect to find at the head of a people who 
had forgotten all allegiance to the Hapsburgs. 

The sober truth, unquestioned among neutral 
statesmen, is that a clear majority of the Hunga- 
rians want to seat a Hapsburg on their now vacant 
throne. The peasantry — and fifty-six per cent of all 
Hungarians are peasants — remember almost to a 
man that only the anointed Hapsburgs have worn, 
since the Middle Ages, the “Holy Crown of St. 
Stephen” which Stephen I, Hungary’s first national 
king, received from Pope Sylvester II in the awe- 
inspiring year toot. If 


Red under Kun. Budapest, in those days, lived on 
pearl barley and ersatz. Citizens who wanted meat or 
bread bought kerosene or cloth, rode out into the 
country, and bartered for their victuals personally. 
It is this spirit among the peasants which has been 
the despair of Allied statesmen — especially French 
Foreign Ministers — who dared not admit, for the 
sake of their own prestige, that the Hapsburgs have 
not been scotched. Year after year French and Little 
Entente pressure has kept the Allied front solid in 
presenting to Hungarians the perpetual ultimatum 
that the enthronement of a Hapsburg would be re- 
garded as casus belli. Within the last few weeks 
the Allied front has finally seemed to be weakening. 
The newspapers of Budapest and Rome declare 
that Premier Count Bethlen will visit, during Feb- 
ruary, the large, dim office in the Palazzo Chigi where 
Benito Mussolini sits behind a desk, and busts of the 
Czesars — not quite all of them — are ranged about 
on pedestals. What is there for the Count and the 
new Cesar to talk about? As a screen for weightier 
matters, there is a treaty of friendship between Italy 
and Hungary. It has been drawn up neatly along 
commonplace lines by under secretaries and only 
waits for the two statesmen to scratch at it with 
their pens. But from Budapest, Rome, and well-in- 
formed sources in Vienna, Paris, and London come 
remarkably unanimous diplomatic rumors. 


USSOLINI has given Count Bethlen to un- 
derstand that for a price Italy will sanction the 
enthronement of a Hapsburg in Hungary, and will 
also be able to enlist the pressure of Italy’s good 
friend Britain upon France and the Little Entente 
which have so long blocked the Hapsburg restoration. 
It is well known, of course, that Italy and Britain 
have several further diplomatic projects quietly 
under way in their mutual colonial spheres and are 
on excellent terms at present. The coldness between 
Italy and France and their rivalry in southeastern 

Europe are equally common knowledge. 
But what price can 








it be doubted that the’ 


-Italydemand from Hun- 


peasants look on the 
Hapsburgs as God’s 
anointed, one has only 
to remember how they 
quietly and obstinately 
refused in large numbers 
to sell farm produce to 
the city people who be- 
came ‘‘Republican”’ 
under Karolyi and 





‘The sober truth, unquestioned among neutral 
statesmen, is that a clear majority of the Hungarians 
want to seat a Hapsburg on their now vacant throne,”’ 
writes Mr. Goldsborough unequivocally. And when 
one considers that both the regent of Hungary, Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, and the premier, Count Stephen 
Bethlen, once swore eternal fealty to Emperor Franz 
Josef, that statement does not seem so fantastic, after 
all. The author vividly presents the possibilities of a 
Hapsburg restoration at Budapest 


gary for such a service? 
Recall that Italian for- 
eign policy looks always 
toward eventually ac- 
quiring the rocky shore 
which lies across the 
Adriatic from Italy. Just 
now that rocky shore, so 
well suited to mother a 
fleet that could dash at 
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Italy, is part of Jugoslavia. The Balkan scheming in 
which Mussolini has dabbled for two years is de- 
signed toward Jugoslavia’s encirclement. Already 
Jugoslavs look nervously toward the south and 
west where lie Albania and Roumania — both 
largely won over to il Duce. If he could add Hungary 
to Albania and Roumania in alliance with Italy, 
Signor Mussolini would have almost completely 
encircled Jugoslavia. Not that he could necessarily 
then gobble. But Jugoslavia, within these jaws, 
would give the thick lips of il Duce the pleasure of 
an ogreish smack. 


UCH sad stuff, ugly chop-swop and barter, is 
what statesmen’s dreams are made of. Still, they 
must have their realities. Really there are only two 
Hapsburgs, either one of whom might be set up by 
Count Bethlen and Mussolini as King of Hungary. 
First there is the legitimate heir: a handsome lad 
of fourteen, the Archduke Otto, eldest son of the late 
Austro-Hungarian Emperor Karl. “Little Otto” 
lives at Lequeitio, a Spanish fishing village, with his 
mother, the former Empress Zita. When Otto was 
ready to receive the holy confirmation, four years 
ago, the Primate of Spain, Cardinal-Prince Enrique 
Reig y Casanova, Archbishop of Toledo, girded up 
his robes and went out to the fishing village. Pope 
Pius XI, through another papal dignitary, stood 
godfather to Otto. From this, and from the fact that 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain contributes from his 
privy purse into that of Zita from time to time, it 
may be seen that the Archduke Otto is not without 
great friends. 

Still, Otto is a boy; and the crown of St. Stephen 
is man-size. Moreover, his father, the late Emperor 
Karl, was justly distrusted as a headstrong, selfish 
man of poor judgment. At a time when Admiral 
Horthy and Count Bethlen had just put down 
the Bela Kun Red Terror by a White Terror 
equally bloody, Karl motored to Budapest in a 
limousine and demanded his kingdom back. Another 
time he arrived on the same mission in an airplane. 
These were the acts, bluntly, of a fool. At that time, 
1921, everyone but Karl knew that the Allies would 
have pounced on Hungary in an instant had 
he resumed his crown. Admiral Horthy and Count 
Bethlen, in an hour of national emergency such as 
few statesmen have ever faced, broke their oaths 
between hands, disobeyed the Emperor when he 
commanded them to return his throne to him, and 
got him out of the country as quietly and expedi- 
tiously as they could. 

That was an act of patriotism — or treachery. 
Horthy, a tough, imperious, ruthless man of action 
with many enemies, was openly called a traitor, and 
is still accused of wanting to keep his regency for life 
or even seize the throne. Bethlen, one of the ablest 
politicians of today, got off with the name of pa- 
triot. All that was six years ago. Then Hungary was 


bankrupt, terror-torn, war-weak. Since that time 
Mr. Jeremiah Smith, a Boston lawyer acting in the 
name of the League of Nations as a financial dicta- 
tor, has stabilized the currency of Hungary. For 
the two years prior to June, 1926, he labored with 
the almost hopelessly muddled financial situation 
which was the legacy of the Great War to the 
Hungarians, and at the close of the period declared 
that his work was finished and that it was for the 
Government at Budapest to carry on alone. Mr. 
Smith is now back in Boston, and Hungarian finance 
is on its feet. Meanwhile, Premier Bethlen, whose 
Cabinet has-been longer in power than any other in 
Europe, has built up an impregnable National Unity 
party, and as these lines are written a new Hunga- 
rian Parliament, with power to elect a king, has just 
been returned. So far as Hungary is concerned Count 
Bethlen can cause the election of Otto; and his 
rebuff to Otto’s father, when the circumstances are 
considered, is no reason for believing Bethlen is 
lacking in loyalty to the legitimate head of the 
House of Hapsburg. 

Yet there is a second candidate for the throne, a 
man of twenty-nine, active, able, big enough to fill 
the crown of St. Stephen. He is the Archduke 
Albrecht of Hapsburg. Since he is only a third 
cousin once removed of Otto’s father, he has no 
legitimate claim to the throne. But he has a clever 
mother, the Archduchess Isabella, who has intrigued 
and schemed in his behalf to an extent and with a 
success difficult to put in words. While Otto is romp- 
ing by the Spanish seaside, his rival is active at 
Budapest as a member of the new Hungarian Par- 
liament. The man is popular, ready for the crown, 
and has stayed in Hungary through all her troubles. 
The boy may have become too pliant by this time in 
the hands of the King of Spain and his godfather in 
the Vatican at Rome. | 


USSOLINI is also at Rome; but it is a long 
way, politically speaking, from the Palazzo 
Chigi to the Vatican. He knows not what the 
Church doeth, or perhaps knows too well. Premiers 
Mussolini and Bethlen are ultrarealists. They are 


believed to consider the Archduke Albrecht a more 


expedient choice for the Hungarian throne than the 
Archduke Otto. If too great opposition is not raised 
by France, they may push their choice to his goal by 
astute stages. First he might be elected to replace 
Horthy as regent. Who could object? Suppose he 
then married Princess Giovanna of Italy or Princess 
Ileana of Roumania? In either case, a little time, a 
little propaganda, a little grooming, and he would fit 
nicely into the picture. Then, dukes and archdukes 
since 1282, Holy Roman emperors and German 
kings from 1438 to 1806, Kings of Spain from 1516 to 
1700, and Kings of Hungary and Emperors of Aus- 
tria until 1918, the Hapsburgs would reign once 
more on the Danube. 
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GENERAL WOLFE WAS A FAMILIAR FIGURE 
ON THE SWINGING SIGNS OF PREREVOLU- 

TIONARY TAVERNS 


ITH the Twentieth Century demand for the 

biggest and best of everything and “make it 

slippy, too,” the delightful leisurely old tavern has 
passed into limbo. In bygone days the tavern played a 
part of importance in the life of the community, second 
only to the Church, and no doubt with a certain number of 
convivial souls it even took precedence over that institu- 
tion. It was at the tavern that men sought refuge in a glass 
of ale or flip when the restraint of Puritan households 
became too rigorous. It was there on a Saturday night 
that men gathered to discuss politics, theology, or the 
prospects of a good season for the crops, and to hear the 
news of the day. After a long siege on a hard bench in a 
cold meetinghouse even the stoutest of spirits sought out 
the tavern, there to warm and refresh themselves before 
setting forth home. During the long winter months farmers 
bringing their wares in from the surrounding country 


A LODGING 
FOR THE 


NIGHT 


The Spirit of the Roadside 
Tavern is Dead, but 
Here and There the 
Tangible Evidences 
of Its Existence 
Still Remain 


THE WAYSIDE INN, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





Courtesy of Robert M. McBride & Co. 
THE SIGN WHICH HUNG BEFORE THE OLD 
BENJAMIN WIGGIN TAVERN IN HOPKINTON, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE : 


congregated at the inn of an evening to while away a few 
hours over a glass of ale or beer before a blazing fire. 
It was at the tavern that the beaus of the village 
foregathered to make merry. And here the stagecoaches 
forsook the dust of the post roads, leaving their pas- 
sengers to the generosities of the taproom and the bene- 
diction of a feather bed. There have been many taverns 
that have performed the mission of resting the body 
and refreshing the spirit of the weary traveler as the world’s 
literature from the sagas of the Anglo-Saxon minstrels to 
the rhymes of our contemporary poetasters bears witness. 

Is it any wonder that now when we pass an old house 
of tavern descent, be it kept by some staid society for its 
historical value or be it neglected and forlorn, our imagina- 
tions are deeply stirred, and if we loose the checkreins on 
our fancies we can hear laughter ringing out — the laugh- 
ter of those gay departed ones who once made merry there. 





FIRST BUILT IN 1683, MADE FAMOUS BY LONGFELLOW’S ‘‘ TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN,"* AND NOW THE PROPERTY OF HENRY FORD 
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WOLFE TAVERN, 
NEWBURYPORT, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE DAYS BEFORE THE RE- 
PEAL OF THE STAMP ACT, THIS 
TAVERN WAS A HOTBED OF 
REBELLION. LATER IT ENTER- 
TAINED SUCH CELEBRITIES AS 
THE MARQUIS DE CHASTELLUX, 
BARON DE TALLEYRAND, M. DE 
VAUDREUIL, AND M. LYNCH DE 
MONTESQUIEU WHEN THEY 
TRAVELED THROUGH NEW ENG- 
LAND IN 1782 


All pictures on this page courtesy of L. C. Page ( Co. 


EAGLE TAVERN, EAST 
POULTNEY, VERMONT 


IT WAS AT THIS INN THAT CAPT. 
WILLIAM WATSON PROPOSED 
HIS FAMOUS TOAST; ** THE ENE- 
MIES OF OUR COUNTRY, — MAY 
THEY HAVE COBWEB BREECHES, 
PORCUPINE SADDLE, A HARD 
TROTTING HORSE AND AN 
ETERNAL JOURNEY” 


ROGER MOWRY TAVERN, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
ISLAND 


THIS TAVERN, WHICH IS NO 
LONGER STANDING, WAS THE 
FIRST IN THE TOWN OF PROVI- 
DENCE. IT WAS ONE OF THE FEW 
HOUSES THAT ESCAPED DE- 
STRUCTION WHEN THE TOWN 
WAS BURNED IN KING PHILIP'S 
WAR. IT SURVIVED UNTIL THE 
DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
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THE EAGLE TAVERN, 
BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 
IN 1787 PETER STUYVESANT 
BUILT THIS TAVERN WHICH 


CONTINUED AS THE CENTER 
OF SOCIAL AND _ POLITICAL 


GATHERINGS IN THAT VICINITY: 


UNTIL THE MIDDLE OF THE 

LAST CENTURY. THE OLD 

HOUSE, NOW DESERTED, STANDS 

AS A SOMBRE REMINDER OF 

THAT DELIGHTFUL TIME THAT 
IS NO MORE 


INDIAN QUEEN TAVERN, 
BLADENSBURG, 
MARYLAND 


THIS PICTURESQUE OLD INN 
WHICH DATES BACK TO THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
IS STILL STANDING, THOUGH IT 
HAS NOW BEEN CONVERTED 
INTO A TENEMENT HOUSE 
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BULL'S HEAD TAVERN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


IT WAS IN THE COURTYARD OF 
THIS TAVERN, IN 1809, THAT 
THE FIRST AMERICAN RAIL 
TRACK WAS BUILT. ONE 
THOMAS LEIPER INVITED SEV- 
ERAL GENTLEMEN TO COME 
THERE THAT HE MIGHT 
DEMONSTRATE TO THEM HIS 
THEORY OF TRANSPORTATION 
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THE FIREPLACE AND INTE- 
RIOR OF YE I7II CLUB INN, 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
THIS BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE WHICH 
WAS FOR MANY YEARS A TENEMENT 


WAS RESTORED ABOUT FIFTEEN 
YEARS AGO TO ITS FORMER GLORY 


THE LONG ROOM OF THE 
FRAUNCES TAVERN 


IT WAS IN THIS ROOM THAT GEN- 
ERAL WASHINGTON BADE FARE- 
WELL TO THE OFFICERS WHO HAD 
FOUGHT WITH HIM IN THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 
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THE OLD TAPROOM OF THE 
WAYSIDE INN 


THE TAPROOM OF AN OLD TAVERN 
WAS USUALLY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
AND SURELY ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT ROOMS IN THE HOUSE. 
THIS IS A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF THE 
PLEASANT HOSPITALITY OFFERED 
BY THE INNS OF A DAY NOW PAST 
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The Bible of the Isolationists 






W ashington’s Farewell Address as a Twentieth Century Document 
By William Norwood Brigance 


of Spain in the Six- 





ASHING- 
ton’s Fare- 
well Address 


has probably exercised 
a greater influence 
upon history than any 
political document ever 
penned and sent forth 
by an individual. Writ- 
ten in 1797, it was at 
once received with 
great respect and at- 


“Too often, when American foreign affairs are being 
discussed, there arises some self-appointed interpreter who 
hurls forth a bare quotation from the Farewell Address 
with the fervor of an Eleventh Century crusader,” writes 
the author. Akin to these medizeval zealots he finds those 
‘‘isolationists’’ who have made such resounding phrases 
as that concerning “entangling alliances” a part of their 
political gospel Mr. Brigance forcefully condemns the 
literal interpreters of Washington’s advice, declaring that 
‘‘it was not laid down as a blanket injunction for the ages”’ 


teenth Century to 
prevent him from sup- 
porting the efforts of 
certain Spanish pro- 
moters to dig a canal 
across the Isthmus of 
Panama. This ambi- 
tious project met with 
ill favor from certain 
Spanish merchants who 
feared that a canal 
would destroy their 


— 
— 





tention. For a hundred 
years it was read at 
every opening session of Congress, and even today, 
130 years after its issuance, it is studied in our 
schools by almost every child in the land. Although 
it was only the private views of a single citizen, it 
has, by its sheer power, risen into the ranks of such 
great institutional documents as Magna Charta and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The one part of this address, above all others, 
which is kept ever fresh in the public mind is its 
warning against the dangers of the United States’ 
becoming involved in the affairs of Europe. Follow- 
ing the World War, when it seemed that the “mani- 
fest destiny” of our nation had involved us with 
Europe, opponents of this world policy evoked the 
Farewell Address as a sacred document, a sort of 


a 


political Bible, to show cause why we should sever | 


all political cords with the Old World, come home, 
and withdraw our interests to the western shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Those who believed that 
America’s interests at home were best served by 
participation in world affairs — as in the League of 
Nations, the World Court, or any other instruments 
of international welfare— were branded by the 
isolationists as reckless adventurers who would cast 
overboard this great political compass given us by 
the father of our country, and who would sail the 
troubled international seas without any instrument 
by which to ascertain latitude or longitude. 

But are the isolationists right? Let us examine 
this great document to see whether, if rightfully 
used as a political compass and read in the light of 
Twentieth Century conditions, it would keep us out 
of world affairs. 

To begin with, we all know that there is a right 
way and a wrong way to interpret the words of 
another. Of the wrong way, I know no better illus- 
tration than that brought to bear upon Philip II 


cherished monopoly 
upon Spanish colonial trade, so, knowing that good 
King Philip was a devout Christian, they adduced 
Biblical proof which satisfied him that the construc- 


-tion of such a canal would be in violation of the 


direct command of God. He accepted their proof, 
issued an edict, and put an end to the sacrilegious 
canal-building plans of his followers. You may well 
ask what was the amazing proof submitted to 
Philip which led him to believe that the Almighty 
forbade such an apparently rational project as a 
mere canal. The answer may be surprising. The 
command of God was found in that well-known 
Biblical verse, — which, Philip was told, applied 
to continents as well as man, — “What . . . God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 


OO much of this sort of interpretation is put 

upon Washington’s Farewell Address. Too often, 
when American foreign affairs are being discussed, 
there arises some self-appointed interpreter who 
hurls forth a bare quotation from the Farewell 
Address with the fervor of an Eleventh Century 
crusader and applies it with a sagacity akin to that 
of Philip’s advisers — then tops it off with an exult- 
ant shout, “Thus saith the Lord!” 

But Washington, if we may judge from the whole 
man, never intended his Farewell Address.as a 
sacred bull before which all posterity must fall in 
worship. He well knew that any mere words of 
his must some day become as out of date as the 
knee breeches and powdered wig that he wore. I 
say this, not because I choose to believe it, but be- 
cause if we read the Farewell Address carefully we 
find that it was not laid down as a blanket injunction 
for the ages, not at all; for the wise author, with his 
usual foresight, set forth not only his advice, but 
also his reasons for that advice. Now if the reasons 
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can be shown to exist no longer, I take it that the 
advice should no longer be followed verbatim. After 
all, if a patient has pneumonia, and if his physician 
prescribes certain medicines, and if it then happens 
that the physician dies before the patient is cured, 
not many of us under the circumstances would 
insist that the patient must continue taking the 


prescribed medicine throughout life merely because 


his physician, being dead, cannot tell him to stop. 
But of course we look upon physicians and politi- 
cians as creatures apart. We demand a physician 
acquainted with the very latest medical discoveries, 
but a politician with an idea less than a hundred 
years old seems, in some quarters at least, to be 
tainted with political heresy. 

Now to the Farewell document itself. There, lu- 
cidly stated, are found three reasons why United 
States in 7797 should remain aloof from European 
affairs — none of which reasons exist today: 


HE United States is so small in population and 
weak as a nation, runs the first reason, that if we 
enter into the political affairs of Europe, we must 
inevitably become a satellite — the tail of a kite, 
so to speak. A wise statement, that, in 1797; for 


then in all the land we had less than 4,000,000 - 


people. But today we have more than 110,000,000. 
Then we had less than half the population of Great 
Britain, but today we have a population almost 
exactly equal to that of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy combined! In 1797 we might have made 
a comfortable satellite for any one of the great 
powers of Europe, but today any lone nation who 
would make such an attachment must inevitably 
find herself to be the satellite, encircling us, the 
larger body — for, after all, not even the Congress 
of the United States could nullify Newton’s law 
of gravitation. Washington was great because he 
thought for himself, instead of allowing the colonial 
leaders of a century and a quarter before his time 
to think for him. Who can say, then, without insult- 
ing this source of his greatness, that if he were alive 
today — at a time when America possesses the 
staggering total of forty per cent of the entire wealth 
of the globe -— he would still think us so small and 
weak that we dare not enter into relations with 
other nations for the betterment of the world in 
which we live? 

“Europe has a set of primary interests,” runs the 
second reason, “which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation.” But is this still true today? Is it 
true in an age when a spark in the Balkan powder 
magazine can set Europe aflame and scorch our 
own shores? Is it true in an age when, with a war 
raging in Europe, America, in spite of her ten 
different proclamations of neutrality and her two- 
and-a-half-year struggle to stay out, is sucked in, 
as inevitably as a floating object about Niagara 
Falls is sucked down into the rapids below? Again, 


it is precisely because we do not have a different set 
of primary interests from Europe that our farmers 
have been seeing red, organizing farm blocs, electing 
Magnus Johnsons to Congress, and threatening our 
politicians with nervous prostration. Still again, 
when over in Europe, England began constructing 
a huge navy and over in Asia Japan began striving 
to match England ship for ship, what happened? 
Our President felt so concerned that he called a 
Washington Arms Conference to stop these far- 
flung activities so dangerous to our peace and wel- 
fare. No longer does Europe have one set of interests 
and America another, for the world today is an 
economic unit, and politics finds it necessary to 
travel continuously up and down these well-beaten 
international economic highways. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites and 
enables us to pursue a different course [from Europe]. 


. . . Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 


situation? Why quit our own, to stand upon foreign 
ground?” So runs the third and last reason offered 
by Washington as to why we should remain aloof 
from the affairs of Europe. And certainly no one 
would dispute the validity of that reason in 1797. 
Knowing this, the isolationist, with much gusto, 
inquires whether we are not the same distance from 
Europe today as in the day of Washington. Believ- 
ing himself securely intrenched here, he makes 
much of this argument. Three thousand miles are 
three thousand miles, and you can’t get away from 
that. But are they? Let us take the typical case of 
the farmer a century ago who lived, say, fifteen miles 
from a city. With an ox or mule team grinding 
through the dry-weather dust or wet-weather mud, 
it took this farmer from three to five hours to cover 
the distance. Consider his descendant today, living 
on the same farm. With an automobile and hard 
road, he covers the distance in thirty minutes. 
Who would say that such a farmer is as far from 
the city today as his ancestor was a hundred years 
ago? Distance is measured no longer in miles, but 
in the time it takes to travel that distance. 


wet this true measure of distances to Europe 
and America. In the day of Washington we were 
forty-five days of travel from the French coast. 
Today we are six days by steamer and a fraction of 
a second by cable and wireless. Today it takes. less 
time for a traveler to go from New York to London 
than it took in the Eighteenth Century to go from 
Boston to Philadelphia. Today New York is closer 
to every one of the far-flung seaports of the world 
than she was in the day of Washington to Amster- 
dam or Hamburg. In 1793, when war broke out in 
Europe, it was a month and a half before America 
knew of the fact. Today, when Helen Wills wins or 
loses a game of tennis, we read the full account of it 
the following morning at the breakfast table. Today, 
when it is a mere question of time until the average 
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American can tune his radio set to enjoy an opera 
given at the Covent Garden of London, it is at least 


an open question whether, after all, we are still- 


“detached and distant” from Europe. 


_ shortening of distances forces us to take 


an active interest in parts of the world which | 


were so far away in the day of Washington that no 
man then would have dreamed of conditions in those 


parts of the world affecting our welfare. We annexed 


Hawaii. We violated the letter of the Farewell 
Address when we “quit our own to stand upon 
foreign ground,” in conquering the Philippines. 
We nearly precipitated a war with Germany in 
order to get the detached and distant harbor of 
Pagopago in Samoa—4,0o0oo miles removed from 
our nearest shores. We demanded and got an 
“open door” in the Orient which is twice as de- 
tached and distant as Europe. We were dragged 
into the late war in spite of ourselves, and when we 
tried to come home after it was over, there were 
Allied debts, problems of naval disarmament, and 


/ 


a general concern for the financial welfare of Europe 
that kept our political doctors gravely watching the 
European pulse. Added to this is the fact that our 
Panama Canal is rapidly becoming a gateway for 
world trade — and we guard the gate! It is hard to 
imagine a Washington, living in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, solemnly advising a nation that is an inter- 
national gatekeeper to remain a political hermit. 


ie the final analysis, to say that the United 
States, in her maturity, today should still follow 
the policy laid down by a wise national father for 
her infancy in 1797 is about as sensible as to insist 
that a strapping, six-foot man should still wear 
the swaddling clothes of an infant, because when 
he was an infant his wise parents saw fit to clothe 
him as one. Knowing how Washington always fitted 
his action to the time and circumstance, it would 
be far easier to imagine the great man’s voice 
ringing out today with these words: “When you 
were a child I taught you as a child, but now that 
you are a man, put away childish things.” 


Back Stage in Washington 


Two Birds in the Senatorial Bush 


tinues to be the typical minister’s son, despite 
his fifty-seven years. He is the supreme mischief- 
maker of the Senate. It proves rather too bad, 
for George’s sake, that the Republicans are in con- 
trol, for if they were not, his sharp wit and lively 
antics would make him the outstanding figure of 
that notorious body. Holding himself in restraint 
does not suit his impetuous nature. As it is he 
cuts no mean swath, but to gain his full ‘effects he 
should be with the opposition. “4 
By the time he had come from New Hampshire to 
the United States Senate, George Moses had been 
tempered three times over: as newspaper editor, as 
politician, and as diplomat — three positions which 
I believe would qualify any man to become experi- 
enced in the ways of the world. George is a practical 
man; he never wraps about his laughing shoulders 
the shawl of his colleagues’ hypocrisy. For his frank 
attitude toward all men and the great game of 


[: many ways George Higgins Moses still con- 


afoot on the Republican side he can usually be 
found at the bottom of it. On these occasions he is 
sometimes reticent. But if some deep, dark plot of 
the minority is hatching, and he has smoked it out 
from afar, he is positively voluble, and many of his 
quaint and breezy phrases eventually find their 
way into newspaper print. 

George Moses was practically weaned on politics. 
Before he completed the curriculum of Dartmouth 
he had become private secretary to the Governor of 
New Hampshire. For every office he has sought — 
and they are not many — he has had to fight hard. 
If he hadn’t, I expect he would not have thought 
them worth the winning. His weapon in the Senate is 
a shiny stiletto, sharpened by his own wit. Far too 
often he sits toying with it in his seat. Those who 
have seen him dally with an opponent, awaiting the 
opportunity to tickle him with his keen blade, wish 
that he might be constantly on the move. It proves 
a shame that the restraining hand of Senator Curtis 


politics, for his charming 
good nature and smiling 
acceptance of things as 
they are Senator Moses 
has endeared himself to 
the gods who repose in 
the press gallery. He is 
easily their best friend. 
Ifthere’s any shenanigan 





“George Moses was practically weaned on politics,’’ 
writes the Washington correspondent of New Hampshire's 
younger and more volatile Senator. His trenchant wit and 
his political facility are at strange variance with the 
“youthfulness and naiveté” in the address of Senator 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania—a manner now 


“slightly shopworn and not to be accepted at its face . 


value,” in the opinion of the Senate 


so often quiets his rest- 
less elbow. 

Of the few Republi- 
cans able to give and 
take, George Moses can 
always be counted on to 
give much more than he 
has to take. After long 
observation from the 
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gallery I have concluded that it is easier to be bright 
among the minority than effective in the majority. 
But George Moses proves an exception to this gen- 
eralization. If he bestirs himself — and my sole com- 
plaint is that he is not active enough, not free enough 
with that mischievous spirit of his— he proves a 
match for them all: Jim Reed, Caraway, Harrison, 
and one or two other sharp wits of the Democratic 
first battalion. 

The story is not so old that it will not bear re- 
peating of how Moses, then in the infancy of his 
Senatorial incumbency, went to the White House 
during the illness of Mr. Wilson and told the news- 
paper boys that the President was suffering from 
arteriosclerosis. 

“T didn’t know Senator Moses was a doctor,” 
remarked Admiral Grayson on hearing of this Sena- 
torial diagnosis of his patient. 

“T am as much a doctor as Grayson is an ad- 
miral,” replied Moses. 


LTHOUGH Curtis holds the reins of Repub- 
lican leadership in the Senate, I imagine Moses 
gives them a yank occasionally. He has not been in 
the Senate ten years, and yet he will be tenth-ranking 
Republican in the seventieth Congress. When there 
is work to be done = often disagreeable work — he 
essays again the réle of diplomat and uses the con- 
trariness of the Cole Bleases to his own and Re- 
publican advantage. In employing the language of 
practical politics, no statesman need be shy or bash- 
ful in the presence of Moses. He knows the vernacu- 
Jar, the gestures, and all the little tricks that make 
the game the supreme indoor sport that it has come 
to be. He is himself one of the most spectacular 
grand-stand players. 

He might have been President. He was offered the 
Vice Presidency in 1920 and refused it. I am not so 
sure that despite the offer of the Harding group he 
could have had the nomination. Looking back seven 
years, it proves difficult to see how any such decision 
could have stemmed the spontaneous tide that 
swung the nomination to Coolidge. 

I am reminded that George Moses was chairman 
of the reception committee delegated to stand at the 
pierhead to welcome Hiram Johnson back from 
Europe in 1923. The untimely death of Mr. Harding 
somewhat dimmed, if it did not entirely stifle, the 
chorus there raised. It was whispered that in the 
Johnson Administration Mr. Moses would have been 
Secretary of State. The same thing is being predicted 
in the event of Nick Longworth’s rising to the emi- 
nence now enjoyed by Mr. Coolidge. 

But George Moses represents a rara avis in the 
Senate. By way of contrast, consider a specimen of 
neater yet more gaudy plumage, whose colors, not- 
withstanding, have become a little dingy since the 
day of induction into Senatorial office. For a long 
time it has been the custom in Washington to form 


judgments upon the personal appearance of individ- 
uals as they first present themselves on the floor of 
the Senate. Was it any wonder, then, that the hearts 
of the galleryites leaped within their bosoms — 
they who had been nourished overlong on less at- 
tractive features — when David Aiken Reed took his 
seat with a boyish freshness? His first entrance into 
Senate debate afforded something new to the cynical, 
for he offered a novel turn in this never-ending 
vaudeville act. 

Davey proceeded to talk to his colleagues as if 
they were a lot of schoolboys and, queer as it may 
seem, they appreciated and listened to him with rare 
attention. His mode of attack was to lay his heart 
bare, and there it pulsated in full view of the Senate 
with not many caring to restrain a tear or two, even 
though it was wicked old Uncle Andy and his alumi- 
num trust that was being defended. There was a 
youthfulness and naiveté about Davey’s method of 
presenting his case, quite outside of the fact that he 
was much better informed than any of his most 
Vicious attackers, that completely charmed the 
Senate. He carried the day and was marked as a man 
who would go far. His presentation of the quota 
system of immigration captivated the one hundred 
per cent Southerners. When he rose to speak, they 
left their side of the aisle and planted themselves in 
the front row, with their backs to the Vice President, 

ready to absorb Davey’s lesson. 

Then came the pious Pepper with his tremendous 
expenditures in the Pennsylvania primary, and the 
coarse Mr. Vare with his zero wards in Philadelphia. 
And last, but by no means least, Cyrus E. Woods’ 
nomination for a place on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In all these emergencies Davey girded 
himself in his Galahadian armor and set out to meet 
the black knights of the opposition. But in doing so 
he seems to have overexposed his naiveté, his sin- 
cerity, and, last, but not least, the beating heart on 
his sleeve. For the hard-boiled politicians were no 
longer lacrimosely affected by the exhibition. 


HE long and short of the matter is that the Sen- 

ate regards Davey’s sincerity as shopworn and 
not to be accepted at its face value. The new has 
grown old and the attack falls flat when it is no 
longer a question of pitting information against the 
universal ignorance that usually is characteristic of 
the Senate. It proves unfortunate from Davey’s 
viewpoint for his general effectiveness has been les- 
sened. What makes it far worse is that Davey rarely 
needs to defend himself; personally, he is above re- 
proach. Which is well, for his ammunition has been 
expended on others from his own State. 

Perhaps a more heartless individual, one less given 
to honesty with himself, would have taken his 
chances with his own political longevity and thrown 
over not only his client, Mr. Mellon, but Citizens 
Pepper and Vare as well. 
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OR a long time I have been remiss 

in the matter of Mr. Tom Mix’s 

shirt, and it is time the omission was 
repaired. At some juncture in the dim 
past I remember having seen this sar- 
torial titbit, and I marked it down as 
both handsome and significant. To check 
up on my recollections I went to see it 
again the other day. It is playing in a 
piece called “The Last Trail,” though as 
to that part of it you may thank me for 
nothing. What is of real importance is 
that the shirt is still handsome and still 
significant, and I am truly contrite for 
never having mentioned it. 

Of course, there are Mr. Mix’s gloves 
— white with broad black ribbing — and 
his ten quart — or is it five gallon? — 
hat, also white, and his chocolate-soldier 
breeches and boots. I might be contrite 


, about these, too, except that I prefer to 


take my sins of omission singly. To 


the best of my knowledge and belief the’ 


chemise in question is white. Across the 
chest, in fascinating undulation, extends 
a row of scallops. There are two breast 
pockets, not remarkable in themselves, but 
striking by virtue of a rakish slant. That 
the camera may not slight these decora- 
tions, the canny Mr. Mix has edged both 
scallops and pockets with deep black 
Piping. It is the touch magnificent. 

or this vivid libel on the cowboy 
costume, Mr. Mix, at the latest reports, 
was receiving something like $17,000 a 
week. It has been widely reported that 
he draws down this princely stipend with 
additional contributions, such as dare- 
devil riding and acting, but your corre- 
spondent is skeptical. True, he rides with 
dash, but that only serves to put him in 
the class with hundreds of other Western 
horsemen. As an actor he is hardly better 


. than terrible, and in that respect he is 


merely one of millions. All things con- 
sidered, the shirt remains the single salient 
contribution. 


HE contumely of the genuine wran- 

gler can mean but little to a man 
who has resolved the riddle of audiences 
with scallops and a little black piping. It 
is masterly. It meets more than halfway 
the good motion-picture practice of be- 
dizening the real thing until it resembles 
itself about as much as a Christmas tree in 
Macy’s window resembles a forest ever- 
green. There is a sort of stuffed-shirt 
philosophy about the films that is in- 
escapable. My hat is off to Mr. Mix. He 
knows his stuffing. 
“The Kid Brother,” Harold Lloyd’s 


The Shadow Stage 


The Tale of a Shirt 


By Perceval Reniers 


latest opus, is funny; funnier, in fact, 
than Mr. Lloyd. There is little or no 
novelty in pointing out that distinction. 
Mr. Lloyd’s pictures are always more 
amusing than he is. By clinging to the 
hole-proof. formula that the under dog 
who succeeds is more appealing than an 
army of strong-arm heroes, by tricking 
it out each time with a succession of 

















GUFFAWS AND GOGGLES 


perfectly elegant gags, and by snapping 
through them with unquestionable crafts- 
manship, he maintains a high standard. 
The formula is identical with that of 
Charlie Chaplin and Harry Langdon, 
but the man himself is totally lacking in 
Chaplin’s quizzical comment on life and 
in the pathetic helplessness of Langdon. 
In “The Kid Brother” a little medicine- 
show monkey, clippety-clopping around 
in man-size boots, comes uncannily close 
to the rueful comedy of our master zany, 
and Mr. Lloyd is for the moment merely 
a proficient mechanism. 

Gags are both ganglia and breath ft 
life to “The Kid Brother,” as they Are 
to every film comedy nowadays that dares 
to look the box office straight in the eye. 
Of all the rib-tickling devices which the 
movie has evolved, the gag is the best; 
and if you want to see it in full flower 
you have only to give attention to Mr. 
Lloyd while his burly brothers, under the 
delusion that he is the queen of the 
medicine show in retirement, gallantly 
hand his breakfast over a screen.’ Here 
and elsewhere in the picture the gag 
men have wrung the last drop of inanity 
from their invention by a process generally 
known as dramatization. It calls for such 








ingredients as suspense and surprise, 
but mainly for a situation that can hold 
its breath for nine swallows. I just live 
in the hope that they will introduce it 
generally about Hollywood. If they could 
make it popular with the gentlemen who 
are giving so much of their time to pictures 
about Lo-ove, that would be splendid. 


OVE, it seems, is taking a new grip 
on the cinema; not the flippant, 
Montesquieu-esque love of the polite 
farces nor the unhallowed stuff of the 
bagnios, but the solemn, melancholy kind 
that, whatever it comes for, remains to 
moon. There are tons of it in “The 
Night of Love.” It is laid in feudal France 
and counts heavily on the droit du 
Seigneur, as it concerned the brides of 
vassals, to carry its message straight to 
the heart. It is full of those dear, romantic 
gypsies, and it is chiefly concerned with 
their leader and his revenge on the lecher- 
ous duke, who is duly paid out in his own 
coin for appropriating the fine fellow’s 
bride on her wedding night. When the 
gypsy chief kidnaps the freshly wedded 
duchess, noble love enters to frustrate his 
designs and, to moonlight and Romany 
music, drama flies out the window. 

Then there is “The Flesh and the 
Devil,” which has broken all records of 
the Capitol Theatre by staying at that 
institution for four weeks. During its 
unfolding we learn how an innocent-look- 
ing siren can marry and marry without 
its doing her a bit of good. Hers is the 
kind of allure that sends ministers to 
Potiphar’s wife for a text, that increases 
the baronial gloom of baronial castles, 
and that sooner or later brings forth the 
dueling pistols. It is a far, far better thing 
than “The Night of Love,” but it is so 
absorbed with the spurious profundity of 
love that it, too, is shy on drama. 


T may be imagination merely, but it 
seems to me that the trouble with 
these affairs artistically has something 
to do with Mr. Mix’s shirt. The entre- 
preneurs of Eros are overdressing him as 
usual, and he has become a stupid, strut- 
ting boy, self-conscious and grandiose. 
Such of his activities as pass muster in 
the studios must be conducted with 
unremitting gravity. Since the desider- 
atum is elegance, the investitures, includ- 
ing the spittoons, are bold with family 
crests. And the actors who are bidden 
to take the tender passion very seriously 
indeed succeed in making the. whole 
business rather snappy. 
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Readers and Writers 


Guedalla’s essays who mistook his 

wit for frivolity were shaken when 
his “Second Empire” appeared. That 
brilliant work of sustained scholarship 
and research came as a surprise, and now 
he has followed it with “Palmerston” 
(Putnam), as substantial a book as “The 
Second Empire,” both literally and 
figuratively, and another proof that he 
intends to wear his learning lightly and 
ornamentally. 

It is not necessary to be an expert stu- 
dent of late Eighteenth and early Nine- 
teenth Century British politics in order to 
read Mr. Guedalla’s “Palmerston.” If 
the lure of his writing is felt, resistance 
is impossible. The reader has not to wait 
even a chapter before feeling it. This 
is how his life of Palmerston begins: 


ik grave readers of Philip 


The child was born on the full tide of 
the Eighteenth Century. The world lived 
by candlelight; Mr. Pitt was minister; and 
at the Pump Room the lawful successor of 
Mr. Nash dictated the last elegance of 
1784. The Prince, in the first flush of that 
manly beauty which had so long, so golden, 
so positively Turneresque a sunset, was at 
the feet of a plump young widow from 
Richmond, whose religious opinions were 
in alarming conflict with the Act of Settle- 
ment; and whilst Fitzherbert fluttered, 
Siddons sat to Sir Joshua in the becoming 
green and brown of the most imposing 
Muse that ever strayed from Helicon into 
the studio of a President of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Walpole still watched 
the world behind the battlements of Straw- 
berry. A twinge in the shoulder and the 
dreadful tale of fifty-six nieces and nephews 
served to remind him that he could not 
look on for ever. 


A FEW deft touches of description 
give the atmosphere of the society 
into which Palmerston was born in 1784 
and, as he died in 1865, the design of Mr. 
Guedalla’s study is apparent, for “his life 
unites an almost legendary past to our 
own time: when he was born Reynolds 
was painting Mrs. Siddons; and Mr. 
Swinburne published Atalanta in Caly- 
don in the year that he died. A Regency 
beau, he spoke in debate when Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox had not long fallen silent, 
and he was Secretary of War against 
Napoleon. He moved in the candlelight 
of the drawing-rooms where Mr. Creevey 
told his stories; and men still living have 
conversed with him.” Palmerston has not 
until now had a good biographer, unlike 
Gladstone and Disraeli, yet I think most 
modern readers will agree that in this 
delay he has been lucky, for this “ Palmer- 
ston” will surely create a demand for a 


By Ernest Boyd 





similar treatment of those two statesmen. 
In fact, I notice in the English series to 
which this book belongs, and of which 
Mr. Guedalla is the editor, that a volume 
on Disraeli is announced. 

There are nearly forty pages of biblio- 
graphical authorities, a model of what 
such things ought to be and of how such 
references should be made and used. The 
author has had access to hitherto un- 
published material, and his work has 
passed the test of soundness which certain 
critics hasten to make whenever they are 
surprised by evidences of wit and humor 
where they demand, expect, and usu- 
ally get, dullness. Palmerston has had 
biographers before now of that type. 
“Within twelve years of its close the rich 
curves of that long career had been pressed 
into the more decorous outline of a Vic- 
torian statesman, and the slightly rakish 
figure was gravely mummified in five 
volumes by pious contemporary hands. 
But epitaphs are frequently deficient in 
perspective, and monumental masonry 
can rarely be mistaken for portrait 
sculpture.” 

Mr. Guedalla’s own aim, as he defines 
it, has certainly been achieved. “I have 
always felt that there is a Muse, no less 
than a method, of history; and using 
— though, I hope, concealing — the full 
apparatus of research and documents, I 
have done my best to paint his portrait, 
to catch something of the movement of 
his world, and to bring back the dead 
without sacrifice either of accuracy or of 
vividness.” And so he carries one along 
in a world that lives again as he evokes 
it through a rare combination of critical 
irony and imaginative description. For 
instance, we are thus presented with 
Palmerston’s schooling at Harrow: 


Harrow in 1795 reflected accurately the 
educational ideas prevalent in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. An alarming doctor dis- 
pensed stray fragments of Renaissance 
learning; scared prize-winners declaimed 
short, petrified portions of classical elo- 
quence; and there was an exquisite 


aloofness from the vulgarity of contempo- 
rary ideas. To this pleasing retardation 
Britishinstitutions owe much of their stabil- 
ity . .. there is small danger of unwhole- 
some innovations under a system which 
reared young Elizabethans to govern the 
subjects of King George III., multiplied 
young Georgians to administer the world 
for Queen Victoria, and in a more exact- 
ing age produces still a delightful crop of 
young Victorians. 


With that education Palmerston is off 
to Cambridge, and at twenty-five he is 
Secretary of War—a post which he ac- 
cepted because it was the easiest for a 
beginner. As the War Office was at the 
moment engaged in a little encounter with 
Napoleon, Mr. Guedalla enables one to 
enjoy to the full the irony of this situa- 
tion. His account of the questions with 
which that masterpiece of bureaucratic 
imbecility was occupied all during the 
Napoleonic campaign is exceedingly amus- 
ing, and his allusions to the conflict itself 


“a series of dramatic little sketches. He 


shows us Napoleon dictating “inex- 
haustibly to the ranged obedience of 
France,” centralizing control and estab- 
lishing efficient methods, while various 
departments struggled in rivalry for the 
divided control of all sorts of fractions of 
the British army. “The French sentries 
in their bearskins stiffened to salutes, as 
Marshals clanked by in blue and gold; 
and three hundred miles away Lord 
Palmerston, fresh from Cambridge, 
touched a civilian hat to the mounted 
sentries in Whitehall and climbed a dark 
staircase to plumb the mysteries of the 
War Department.” 


HE temptation to quote endlessly 

from this bulky work is thwarted by 
the limitations of my space. Yet, I can 
think of no better way to enlist for Mr. 
Guedalla’s fascinating volume the atten- 
tion it so richly merits. He covers every 
phase of Palmerston’s career in a series 
of vivid scenes from the political history 
of England during one of the greatest 
periods in her history. The antagonism 
between Palmerston as Prime Minister 
and Queen Victoria comes out in several 
characteristic passages, and the story 
draws to its close with the old gentleman, 
his health impaired, awaiting his eighty- 
first birthday, which never came. A\few 
days before his death Palmerston break- 
fasted on mutton chops and port, and 
expressed his conviction that it was 
an excellent diet for breakfast. No 
wonder Mr. Guedalla’s final word is, 
“the last candle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury was out.” ; 
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EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK. By George S. Bryan. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $4.00. 

EMILE BERLINER: MAKER OF THE 
MICROPHONE. By Frederick Wiil- 
liam Wile. Preface by Herbert Hoover. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$4.00. 

BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF INVENTION. 
By A. Frederick Collins. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 


MERICANS have always been keen 
A on things that move and upon men 
who make things move. Ever since 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin our 
country has reserved for inventors the 
plaudits and affectionate regard which 
older countries bestow upon the most suc- 
cessful practitioners of the fine arts. Elias 
Howe’s fame still carries on while Benja- 
min West is known to few. 

I emphasize this national habit because 
it has had a stirring effect on the American 
mind. There was little Tommy Edison, for 
instance, riding the Grand Trunk trains in 
Civil War days as a train butcher. Blessed 
with little formal schooling, which might 
have ruined him, he nevertheless set out as 
an experimenter, patching together a rude 
laboratory in his home, and later trans- 
ferring it to the baggage car of his train. 
No matter how strong the’ urge to create 
beat in his youthful bosom, and it did beat 
strongly, no doubt, some credit for his de- 
velopment must be given the spirit of his 
time and people. The Edisons, though the 
reverse of affluent, were still not so poor 
that Tommy had to go to work thus early; 
indeed, they probably would have forced 
him into the strait-jacket of formal educa- 
tion if their neighbors considered that the 
thing todo. Instead, the lad, having shown 
himself inquisitive and industrious, re- 
ceived no opposition when at thirteen he 
took his life into his own hands. 


R. BRYAN’S story of those years 
is that of a bubbling boy, kin to 
Huck Finn, fond of practical jokes, and 
so everlastingly curious about things 
that he was always getting himself into 
hot water. There is the incident, humorous 
as well as pathetic, of the train conductor 
who boxed young Edison’s ears because 
the butcher boy’s chemicals became 
scrambled and almost burned up the train. 
Edison’s deafness, which he accepted 
philosophically by saying it saved him the 
bother of listening to a good many useless 
words, is laid to that trouncing; never- 
theless, the conductor must have been 
a sorely tried man. 
In the lad Edison two forces struggled 


Natural-Born Scientists 
A Review by Arthur Pound | 


— business sense and love of science. Some 
of his business coups before the age of six- 
teen reveal remarkable shrewdness. Nar- 
rowly, it seems, did he miss becoming a 
triumphant merchant. But the artistic 
touch common alike to those who improve 
on nature in paint or metal hustled him 
out into a sort of vagabondage of six lean 
years during which Edison roamed the 
Middle West as a free-lance telegraph 


operator, here today and away tomorrow, 








Cotay Aird A. Kaef 
JACKET DESIGN FOR “EDISON: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK” 


lending and borrowing blithely. He 
reached New York, broke but lusty, in 
1869, and proceeded to crack the oyster of 
prosperity three days after his arrival. 
Young Edison at work in his first fac- 
tory at Newark must have been a sight to 
inspire men and cheer the gods. He went 
at his “things” with the same whole- 
souled abandon which drove medieval 
artists to enormous feats. He was having 
the time of his life; and if money flowed 
in abundantly, that was more luck than 
planning. Uncle Tom has always been 
shrewd enough to protect himself and his 
inventions; nevertheless, mere money- 
making can’t be laid at his door. He made 
money because he made more than money. 
From this beginning Edison swept on to 
fame and riches and a unique place in the 
affections of America. No one envies his 
riches and everyone relishes his robust 
good nature. In his old age he is a natural- 
born uncle of the plebs. The only rival of 
that type in sight is Henry Ford, but so 
much of the Ford aura is the result of 








vast wealth and smart advertising that 
it is hard to believe that the real Henry 
entirely meets the specifications. But 
Thomas A. Edison surely does. 

Lack of space precludes any attempt to 
analyze the social effects of Edison’s pro- 
cession of inventions in the transmission of 
sound and electricity. That they are fun- 
damental to the distribution of light and 
power on the present vast scale is of 
course apparent, and as such they have 
had a tremendous reaction on city life, 
the production of goods, and transporta- 
tion. One sees here a bold spirit, unlearned 
but infinitely audacious, sticking a capa- 
ble finger into many puzzling pies and 
then proceeding to improve on them. A’ 
sprightly biography, this! 

Emile Berliner, hailed by Mr. Wile as 
the maker of the microphone, is another 
inventor who found lack of technical edu- 
cation no serious bar to achievement. His 
first job on coming to America was clerk- 
ing in a clothing store, then he traveled as 
a “drummer” in the Middle West, and 
finally, fired by Bell’s telephone idea, he 
created an improved transmitter. Once 
started in that direction he kept going. 
Though his name is relatively unfamil- 
iar, he followed Bell and Edison to such 
good purpose that he contributed greatly 
to the serviceability of their master inven- 
tions in phonetics and communications. 


IOGRAPHY, even when written with 
the best of intentions and a scrupu- 
lous regard for the truth, often fails to pre- 
sent inventors and their achievements in 
the right lights. It is so easy to overlook 
some humble contributor to a growing art. 
Mr. Collins’ “ Bird’s Eye of Invention” is 
a creditable effort to tell in short space the 
story of the great inventions — a stagger- 
ing task well done in the main. In particu- 
lar it will serve as a lively introduction to 
applied science in the schools. But in- 
evitably in such a work some of the earlier 
errors are reproduced. For instance, while 
the hardy myth that McCormick in- 
vented the reaper is toned down a good 
deal in this book, the Collins account of 
the development of harvesting machinery 
still gives a little too much credit to one 
who, while undoubtedly a great business 
man, was a rather inferior inventor. The 
photograph entitled “McCormick’s first 
reaper (1831)” is, of course, a fake. Mc- 
Cormick’s first reaper, if run anywhere, 
never got to the farm near Chicago which 
contains the celebrated Dutch windmill 
portrayed in the picture. Moreover, pho- 
tography under field conditions, or any- 
where else outside of laboratories, was 
impossible in-1831. 
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New Books.in Brief Review 


Poe’s Brother. By Hervey Allen and 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $7.50. 


HILE browsing about in search of 

material for his inclusive biography, 
“Israfel,” Mr. Allen unearthed new let- 
ters and Poe manuscripts which indicated 
not only the existence of Edgar’s older 
brother, William Henry, but also gave a 
fairly accurate picture of the man himself. 
It is safe to assume that the vast majority 
of the rank and file, and even the majority 
of casual students, were not aware of the 
fact that Edgar Allan Poe had a brother 
— much less a sister, Rosalie. In the light 
of the facts brought forth by Mr. Allen 
and his collaborator, Mr. Mabbott, it 
seems inconceivable that knowledge of 
Henry Poe’s existence should have passed 
so long unnoted; yet a search through 
the great body of Poe commentaries and 
biographies yields no evidence of such 
knowledge. 

“Poe’s Brother” is a slender volume, 
delightfully put together by the publish- 
ers, which presents William Henry Poe’s 
meagre works by means of excellent fac- 
simile plates. The merit of his verses is 
slight and in no way comparable to the 
best efforts of Edgar, save in their melan- 
choly and slightly academic simplicity. 
But they are intensely interesting in so far 
as they shed new light on perhaps the 
greatest of American poets, and_on the 
relations of the two, not only to each 
other, but to the Allen and the Poe fami- 
lies. It cannot be said that William Henry 
Poe’s early and desolately tragic death 
deprived the world of even a potentially 
significant literary figure. But there seems 
to be little doubt that it had a tremen- 
dously depressing effect on the life, and 
consequently the work, of Edgar. As a 
result, “Poe’s brother” must be regarded 
as an important, as well as a merely inter- 
esting figure in American letters. 


** kk * 


The Truth about Publishing. By Stanley 
Unwin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 


NE of the recognized forms of mod- 

ern exploitation is the giving of fake 
professional advice to innocent amateur 
writers. No end of agencies exist not only 
for teaching people how to write, but for 
revealing the occult secret of getting man- 
uscripts published. Most of the proprietors 
of such agencies are unsuccessful hack 
writers or others less literate. Besides the 
agencies there are innumerable manuals 
for the amateur, promising all the secrets 
of the publishers’ sanctum. A few purvey 
real facts, but most of them simply exploit 


gullibility. In contrast to all of them 
comes “The Truth about Publishing,” by 
one of the most successful of the younger 
British publishers, which so far as we 
know gives for the first time a frank, full 
treatise on the whole business of publish- 
ing. It should be of the utmost usefulness 
to all concerned with the marketing of 
manuscripts or the business of making 
them into books for the public. 


*exe &£e * 


The Pope of the Sea. By Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 


N his latest novel, Ibdfiez achieves the 
original feat of writing an historical 
romance through the eyes of two Twen- 
tieth Century young people who through- 
out the book compete with the Four- 
teenth Century hero and heroine for the 
attention and interest of the reader. It all 
comes about because of the resolve of a 
modern young Spaniard, Claudio Borja, 
to delve into the history of the famous 
Popes that bear his name. The book is at 
times confused, but it has many of the 
regular Ibdfiez qualities—color, ro- 
mance, plot, and narrative adventure. 


* * * * * 


Electric Development as an Aid to Agricul- 
ture. By Guy E. Tripp. New York: 
The Knickerbocker Press (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). $1.25. 


HE breaking down of the old barriers 

between the “town man” and the 
“country man” has been one of the char- 
acteristic economic developments of our 
time. The telephone and the Ford car have 
apparently just begun things. In a small 
and highly stimulating book the chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Westing- 
house Electric indicates how much farther 
this process may go. Possibly the time 
may soon come when, through electricity, 
the lot of the farmer may approach more 
nearly that of his city brother, not only in 
equal comforts, but in similar occupations. 
Like the cottage weavers of the Eight- 
eenth Century, he may be able to supple- 
ment agriculture by an income drawn 
from labor in small country factories, or 
even from industrial work in his own 
home. Already Mr. Ford has the parts of 
his car made in small, decentralized fac- 
tory units scattered throughout the coun- 
try. It is impossible to say how far 
electricity may extend this process. The 
electrification of the American farm and the 
American country village may sometime 
be the solution of the present formidable 
problems of the farmer. Mr. Tripp’s book 
is full of facts, keen reasoning, and 


business imagination. It should interest 
not only farmers, but industrialists and 
students of society. 


**k* *k * * 


Family Disorganization. By Ernest R. 
Mowrer. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 


TUDIES of the family have — before 
Dr. Mowrer — been for the most part 
of two kinds: incomplete and semiscien- 
tific surveys made by social-service organi- 
zations, or academic researches that go 
learnedly into the history of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Mowrer’s book is neither. It is an 
effort to use scientific methods of social 
research in assessing the actual existing 
status of the family in modern life. Both 
statistical and case methods are used 
freely, and the book concludes with a 
chapter on how “family disorganization” 
may be brought under control. 


** * * * 


Essays in Popular Science. By Julian Hux- 
ley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


$4.00. 


HE grandson of Thomas Huxley, 

perhaps the greatest writer of “ popu- 
lar science” essays in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, says in the preface to this book, 
“Some men of science seem to think it 
desirable to offer an apology for a volume 
of popular essays on their own subject. I 
do not share this view. One of the duties 
of scientific men — not necessarily of all 
of them, but certainly of some of them 
taken as a group — is to make available to 
the lay public the facts and theories of 
their science.” 

Professor Huxley writes both with au- 
thority and charm on a variety of subjects 
that include the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, the meaning of death, 
birth control, and evolution. 


* eK KE 


Horace Greeley. By Don C. Seitz. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merril Co. $5.00. 


HERE is perhaps no task so engaging 

and entertaining for an editor of the 
present day as to read through the life of 
one of those giants whose energy wasspent 
in building up a great organ of public opin- 
ion in the era of “personal journalism.” 
For the personal note was uppermost 
in Greeley’s day. It was not what the 
Tribune said, but what Mr. Greeley said 
that engaged his readers. And the opinions 
which the Tribune and its contempora- 
ries expressed were often carried into 
action outsidé of office hours as stories of 
the frequent (Continued opp. page 224) 
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ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
N president of Columbia University 
in New York City, somewhat 
startled the Republican party on Febru- 
ary 7 by two prophecies. The first was 
, that President Coo.ipcE 
—— would not seek renomina- 
or 1928. 
tion in 1928 because of the 
long-established precedent of two terms 
only; the second, that no candidate for 
the Presidency who does not make known 
his opposition to prohibition can be 
elected in 1928. 

To the first of these statements, the 
reaction has been small. A few persons 
have expressed their opinions; the White 
House and Administration officials have 

eetines been silent. As to the other 

statement, however, — “in 
1928 no candidate for President can 
escape making known, with definiteness 
and precision, his attitude upon prohibi- 
tion. Unless he is against it, he cannot, 
in my judgment be elected on any ticket,” 
— Senator Boran was quick to make 
reply. “With your view that this issue 
is here and should be candidly met, it 
seems to me all must readily agree. I do 
not think it can be met, nor should we 
undertake to meet it, by leaving it to 
the declaration or the supposed personal 
attitude of the candidate. The Republi- 
can party, as a party, should unmis- 
takably declare itself upon this question.” 
Mr. Boran’s idea is that party voters 
should have an opportunity at the next 
primary to express themselves upon the 
question of repeal or amendment of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and that the 
delegates to the party convention should 
be selected in accordance with the results 
of the poll. 

Although journalists have hitherto re- 
viewed the possibilities of Mr. Cooipce’s 
deciding to'seek a third term, Dr. But- 
LER’S statement is the first which has 

_ , been called to our attention 

The Third from any other source. 

In part it states: “One of 
the deepest and most persistent convic- 
tions of the American people is that no 
President should have three terms of 
office. It is idle to define as to the length 
of either of the two terms which a Presi- 
dent may have had. That President has 
served two terms who has twice taken 
the oath of office.” But has he? asks 
Les.iE M. Suaw, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President RoosEve.t, and 
then answers in the negative. For, accord- 
ing to Mr. Suaw, it is entirely unneces- 
sary for the Vice President, upon the death 
or removal of the President, to take a 
new oath of office. He bases his statement 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


upon the only authority existent — the 
Constitution of the United States — 
which says, in Article II, Section 5: “In 
case of the removal of the President 
from office, or his death, resignation or 
inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of such office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice President .. .” Mr. 
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SHaw contends that the Vice President, 
in such a case, does not become Presi- 
dent, but is simply acting President until 
he has been legally elected by the people 
to the office of President. Therefore, he 
says, Mr. Coo.ipce did not become 
President until March 4, 1925. 

But so firmly fixed in the minds of 
the people has the whole question be- 
come that an attempt by Mr. Coo.ipcE 
to secure the Republican nomination in 
Precedents 1928 would probably be 

construed as reaching for a 
third term nonetheless. Since: WasHINnc- 
TON retired at the end of his second term, 
all Presidents with the exception of 
GrantT have expressed their entire agree- 
ment with a limit of two terms. GRANT, 
of course, was defeated in convention for 
the third nomination. McKintey, di- 
rectly he had been inaugurated in 1gol, 
announced that he would not again be a 
candidate. THEopoRE RoosEvELT, whose 
case is exactly comparable to that of 
President Coo.ipcE, evidently thought 
that he was serving two terms for both 
in 1904 and again three years later he 
declared his fidelity to the established 
precedent. “The wise custom,” he said, 
“which limits the President to two terms 
regards the substance and not the form.” 
In 1912, when he ran on a Progres- 
sive ticket, he changed his conviction 





sufficiently to state that the rule should 
apply only to three consecutive terms. 
Mr. CooutpcE has not, of course, given 
any intimation as to whether he would 
attempt to break the precedent. 

Before this issue appears, the fate of 
the McNary-Haugen farm-relief bill will 
doubtless have been decided again by 
both Houses of Congress. This trouble- 

some measure, somewhat 


no really essential point 

from the bill which was defeated by both 
House and Senate at the last session, is 
the farm bloc’s panacea for the agricul- 
tural ills of the land. Sponsored by 
Senator Cuartes L, McNary and Repre- 
sentative GitpertT N. Haucen, it has 
had a rather difficult career at the hands 
of the legislators in Washington. To the 
Administration it is anathema because 
it provides for a $250,000,000 government 
equalization fee to be applied to basic 
crops. This, in effect, means putting the 
Government into business, and President 
Coo.tpce has declared not once but many 
times his uncompromising opposition to 
such price-fixing measures by the Govern- 
ment. Should it pass Congress, his previ- 
ous utterances upon the subject would 
seem to have committed him to veto it. 
The veto would require courage upon his 
part, since it would react against him in 
the minds of large rural sections. 

On February 4, the first Associated 
Press report was sent out from China 
carrying the feared news that the Can- 
tonese troops marching upon Shanghai 
Cinetitinnia had clashed with the de- 

fenders. Marshal Sun Cuv- 
AN-FANG, provincial governor of Chekiang 
Province, of which Shanghai is a part, 
had dispatched a portion of his army to 
meet the invaders, and for three days the 
issue was in doubt. Latest reports state 
that Marshal Sun’s forces have repulsed 
the Cantonese who are hampered by 
difficulty in securing ammunition. The 
battle has been raging about 150 miles 
from Shanghai, where some 25,000 for- 
eigners are concentrated. 

On February 7, a communication was 
made public by our State Department, 
urging the contending war lords to exempt 
the international settlement at Shanghai 
from the hostilities of war. 
No suggestion was made 
that it be established as a 
neutral zone; it was simply urged that it 
be kept clear of the fighting in order that 
the lives “of the foreigners there might 
not be endangered and the millions of 
dollars invested in property and develop- 
ments be spared. Joun MacMurray, 
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United States Minister to China, 
was directed to present the message to 
Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, commander of the 
Cantonese forces; CHANG Tso-LIN, com- 
mander of the northern forces; and Sun 
CHUAN-FANG, governor of Chekiang. 

That the situation remains grave it is 
idle to ignore. Britain’s large reinforce- 
ments are on the way to protect British 
lives, and a regiment of United States 
Marines has left San Diego 
upon a similar mission with 
respect to Americans. In 
response to questions in the British House 
of Commons, Prime Minister STANLEY 
Ba.pwin stated that if Britons residing 
in Shanghai seemed not to be in danger, 
the troops would be halted at Hongkong 
and held. Said Mr. Batpwin to the Com- 
mons: “Every foreign country is aware 
that evacuation is out of the question at 
Shanghai. You can evacuate a small 
population of foreigners in a place like 
Hankow, but at Shanghai you cannot. 

. What we have sent to the East is 
not an expeditionary force... . We 
have sent the force which we have been 
advised would be necessary to defend our 
people in the international concession if a 
combination should arise to provide a 
real struggle to capture the concession.” 

Fighting between the forces of Dr. 
Juan B. Sacasa and President ADoLFo 
Diaz continues in Nicaragua. Reports 
indicate that during the week, the Liberals 
under Dr. Sacasa have 
captured the town of Chi- 
nandega and lost it again to the Conserva- 
tive forces. Rear Admiral Juuian L. 
Latimer, while offering no comment 
upon the Chinandega affair, stated that 
erroneous reports had been given out 
about the battle of Rivas upon January 
28 which had been called a Liberal vic- 
tory. The Diaz troops had won the vic- 
tory, he stated, and added that the 
Liberals had been decisively defeated. 

Dr. Sacasa has wired his agent, T. S. 
Vaca, in Washington, that he is willing to 

... accept mediation by the 
eee United States and ths four 
Central American republics. No comment 
has been made by the State Department 
upon this proposal. 

The Republic of Portugal is in the 
throes of another revolt and, while dis- 
patches appear to be censored, it seems 
apparent that hostilities have extended 

across the northern part 
» of the country. Heaviest 

fighting has centered about 
the town of Oporto where, according to 
latest reports, government troops have 
directed strong artillery fire. The present 
revolt, one of half a dozen which have 
been staged in the past two years, seems 
to have little object except the overthrow 
of the Government by the “outs.” Gen- 
eral Garona, President of Portugal and 
virtual dictator, assumed office on No- 
vember 29, 1926. The previous July 


Reinforce- 
ments 


In and Out 


“ And the 
Portuguese 


Carmona had engineered a coup d’état 
which gained for him the offices of Prime 
Minister and Minister of War, which 
made him virtually dictator of the land. 
General pa Costa, from whom Carmona 
seized the Government, had placed him- 
self in power by similar means through 
ousting President Macuapo on May 30, 
1926. The present revolution seems to 
have little significance excepting as an 
attempt by political leaders to force out 
Carmona and seize the Government. 

The Senate has soundly defeated any 
attempt at tax reduction so far as the pres- 
ent short session is concerned. Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi introduced 
a resolution providing for 
the application of the exist- 
ing surplus to tax reduction, 
which immediately aroused a storm of 
protest. The Republicans seemed to feel 
that there was no time at this session to 
debate such a controversial matter, and 
Senator Gittett, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, accused the Mississippi Demo- 
crat of playing politics and attempting to 
“transfer to Democrats some of the popu- 
larity this Administration has achieved 
through tax reduction.” Senator Norris 
offered an amendment to the Harrison 
resolution which reads: “Resolved, that 
it is the sense of the Senate that any 
surplus now in the Treasury arising from 
taxation should be applied toward pay- 
ment of the national debt.” The amended 
resolution was passed by a vote of 52 to 
28, and — rarest of wonders in this day 
of Progressive Republicans — it was an 
out-and-out party cleavage with the excep- 
tion of Senator Cote L. Bease of South 
Carolina, who supported the resolution. 

Shortly after Congress adjourns on 
March 4, President and Mrs. CooLipGE 
must seek other quarters, for’ the White 
House is in need of repair. For one thing, 
it is to have an entire new 
roof, and the repair work 
is estimated to require some 
little time. The President has selected 
as his temporary residence the Patterson 
mansion on du Pont Circle, built in 1904, 
and owned by Mrs. ELMER SCHLESINGER. 
The house is of four stories, is constructed 
of Italian marble, and was designed by 
the late Sranrorp Wuire. It has thirty 
rooms, more than the White House, 
and is believed to be admirably adapted 
for Mr. Cooxipce’s purposes. The Presi- 
dent’s evacuation of the White House 
will be the third occasion upon which a 
President has been forced to seek other 
quarters. President Mapison departed 
under unpleasant circumstances in Au- 
gust, 1814, when the British captured 
Washington and partially burned the 
executive mansion. Mr. RoosEvELT in 
1903 was also forced to seek quarters 
elsewhere while the White House was 
undergoing repairs. 

President Coo.ipce has not yet de- 
cided where he will spend next summer. 


White House 
Repairs 


Invitations have come from practically 

every State in the country, but if he 

looks with favor upon any 

The particular one of them, he 
President’s h He h 

Summer as given no sign. He has 

already favored Masschu- 

chusetts and New York with vacation 

days, and there are rumors that he will 

seek his recreation this year in some 

other portion of the country. 

“To return or not to return,” is the 
problem which faces former Crown Prince 
Caro. of Roumania. The Peasant and 
Nationalist parties want him back, and 
____ their agitation has caused 
Crown Prince the Government no small 

Again? : 

amount of worry. Premier 
Averescu has announced to Parliament 
that the question of succession was defi- 
nitely established by Carot’s renuncia- 
tion of all rights to the Roumanian 
throne. Nevertheless, Peasant and Na- 
tionalist parties have urged that he be 
restored to favor in the nation, and his 
right of succession reéstablished. Carou 
is now living in Neuilly, just outside of 
Paris, and has shown no indication of 
desiring to return to Roumania. 

Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp, who, 
in May of last year, flew 1,500 miles 
from Spitsbergen to the North Pole and 
back in 1534 hours, is contemplating a 

, transatlantic flight in the 
<< Will carly spring for the $25,000 
ry It 3 
prize offered by Raymonp 
Orteic of New York and Paris. The 
attempt of René Fonck to reach Paris 
in a nonstop flight met with disaster at 
the start last autumn, but the Frenchman 
hopes to compete again this year. With 
the New York-Paris flight in view, 
Commander Byrp is now superintending 
the construction of a Fokker monoplane 
similar to, but slightly larger than, the 
Josephine Ford in which he reached the 
Pole. The prospective venture would 
require the expenditure of $100,000. 

United States District Attorney Emory 
R. Buckner launched his offensive for 
the Government against former Attorney- 
General Harry M. Daucuerty and Col. 

_.  THomas W. Miter, for- 

i. mer Alien Property Custo- 
dian on February 8. This 
second trial on charges of conspiracy to 
defraud the Government in connection 


with the transfer of $7,000,000 of seques- ' 


tered property shortly after the late war, 
is being heard before Federal Judge 
Knox in the Federal Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, the first trial 
in the autumn having ended in a jury 
deadlock. Attorney BuckNer’s tactics 
seemed to follow a course exactly opposed 
to his first prosecution of the case, em- 
ploying “inferential” methods rather 
than establishing the point of conspiracy 
at the outset. The first day’s hearing 
ended, therefore, in a welter of objections 
and counterobjections, and the case of 
neither side had been clearly outlined. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


muster, we acknowledged what 
seemed to have been an error in 
judgment when we prophesied, in an 
editorial scoring the Administration’s 


I AST week, with what grace we could 


Nicaraguan policy, that our stand would . 


undoubtedly bring us numerous cancella- 
tion orders from subscribers. To prove 
that our prognostication had been ill- 
advised, we quoted several letters com- 
menting most kindly on the stand which 
we then believed, and still do believe to 
have been the only one tenable by right- 
thinking citizens, and stoutly denying 
that cancellations would be forthcoming. 
This week’s mail, however, has mixed 
some of the expected’ censure with con- 
tinued approval. From Owosso, Michigan, 
comes the following letter: 


Dear Sir: 

A few years ago very few papers stood 
higher in public esteem than did Tue 
INDEPENDENT. I was a frequent reader and 
enjoyed its editorials. It was rated by in- 
telligent readers as a high-class journal. 

{ One day this week I was in the Public 
Library here and saw a copy of the paper 
in the rack. Recognizing it at once as an 
old-time friend, I sat down at a table to 
read it. The first article I turned to was a 
snarling attack on President Coolidge for 
the course he has taken in the Nicaraguan 
affair.” -° 
{ Honestly, now, do you think that you, 
located in the northeastern part of this 
country and thousands of miles from Nic- 
aragua, should know as much about the 
state of affairs in that country as does 
President Coolidge, with his Army and 
Navy officers on the ground sending him 
almost daily reports? I will venture to state 
that you have no correspondent in that 
country. Do you doubt President Cool- 
idge’s honesty of purpose? Are you sure 
that you are not “sore” at the President 
over some favor that you wanted and that 
he did not see fit to grant? 

W. H. Eycasroap. 


Yes, we were “sore” at Mr. Coolidge, 
as Mr. Eygabroad puts it. Not because 
the President had failed to grant a 
“favor” that we wanted, but because we 
felt that his policy in Nicaragua was open 
to the strongest criticism. Nor do we 
think that the President’s own explana- 
tion of his policy revealed him as acting 
upon the “private” information which 
our correspondent seems to believe he 
possesses. 





OWEVER, among those of our 
a i readers who approve of a forth- 
right and unequivocal expression of opin- 
ion, holding it rather to be an indication 
of constructive progress than of moral 
degeneration, must be numbered the 
writer of this letter from Phoenix, Ariz- 
ona, under the date of January 3o: 





Dear Sir: 

Again congratulations. Your leading edi- 
torial in the January 22 issue is straight 
talk to the point — and it needs saying. 

{ Yes, you’ll lose subscribers and gain few, 
if any... . The course you are taking, 
though, will bring recognition and support 
from people who know how and are not 
afraid to think. They will never make you 
rich; but they will give you a decent living 
and a chance “to paint the thing as you 
see it, for the God of things as they are.” 
What more does a brave man want? 
Epwin G. Brown 


Mr. Brown allows our original claim 
that our outspoken opinions on the Presi- 
dent’s Central American policy would 
not make new friends for us — might, 
indeed, make enemies of old ones. But so 
long as we have such stanch support as 
our readers have generally shown, we 
feel now that we need have small worry 
over those few who fail to join the 
hearty acclaim. 





EPERCUSSIONS from Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach’s series of articles, 
“Religious Liberty — the Great American 
Illusion,” continue to find their way into 
the office. Of the many letters that we 
have received very few have defended a 
compromise position. They have found 
the discussions either stimulating and 
praiseworthy or stimulating and un- 
palatable. The writer of the following 
letter, from Geneva, New York, mani- 
fests a divided mind. Evidently he is not 
bound by the tenets of the Fundamental- 
ists. On the other hand, he takes issue 
with some of Dr. Dieffenbach’s state- 
ments. His comments merit publication: 


Dear Sir: 

Dr. Dieffenbach, in his first article on 
“Religious Liberty” [“The Eclipse of 
Protestantism”] published in your issue 
of January 8, defines the five points of 
Fundamentalism, “not one of which enters 
into a single teaching of Jesus.” Appar- 
ently he condemns and repudiates every 
one of these five dogmas. With much of his 
contention intelligent Protestants will 
agree. We no longer believe, for instance, 
that the first man and woman were created 
just four thousand and four years before 
the Christian Era, and many of us believe 
with John Fiske, that evolution is God’s 
method of creation. But one of the dogmas 
which Dr. Dieffenbach classes as Funda- 
mentalist and impliedly repudiates is “the 
complete deity of Jesus.” I do not know 
how Dr. Dieffenbach classifies himself, but 
if he denies that dogma he is not ‘a Chris- 
tian. Whatever his belief may be, it is not 
the historical Christianity that spread 
throughout the civilized world and con- 
quered the conquerors of the Roman Em- 
pire. Can anyone think that the millions 
of martyrs, who throughout all the Chris 
tian centuries rejoiced that they were 


counted worthy to suffer shame for the 
name of Jesus, believed that he was only 
human, — that they went cheerfully to 
their deaths, thereby testifying to their 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth was a very 
good sort of man? 
q If the divinity of Christ is to be denied, 
then we might as well close our churches at 
once, for Christianity will be a delusion 
and a humbug. The text, “If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain,” is as true now as it was 
when St. Paul wrote it. 

A. P. Rose. 





N the third article of the series, pub- 
lished January 22, the rector of the 
Church of the Resurrection in New York 
City finds the author pursuing a sound 
argument in the main logically. But he 
takes exception (Continued on page 224) 
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(Continued from page 223) to a few points 
which seem to him either inconclusive 
or inaccurate. This critic writes on Jan- 
uary 20: 


Dear Sir: 

In the current article on “Religious 
Liberty” there is a strange blunder or 
omission. The Episcopal Church, which is, 
I suppose, included in the word “Protes- 
tant,” is the one real exception to the well 
described position called Fundamentalism. 
I believe it is the only church fortunate 
enough never to have compromised itself 
in this respect. It accepts the findings of 
science, such as evolution, and we teach it 
all in our Sunday schools with no difficulty 
of any kind. 

{{ He says: “We turn to the churches and 
only silence is forthcoming.” That is an 
error and simply is not true. We in the 
Episcopal Church are pretty busy and 
none of our people would take Bryan 
seriously. No notice is necessary. It is a 
pity, because the author’s point is well 
taken — I spoke of it in a sermon a year 
ago, again twice this fall. It is even more 
sinister when you realize that the two 
questions really interesting the American 
people politically are prohibition and 
Fundamentalism — and neither of these 





. questions #s political. 
{ My reason for writing is that accuracy 
in these points is a moral matter. The real 
row has not begun yet, and the first state- 
ments which define the alignment of the 
various schools of thought should be ac- 
curate. Keep up the good work, but do try 
to be a little more scholarly. 
E. RussEtt Bourne. 


Dr. Bourne’s difficulty would have been 
cleared up, we feel, had he taken note of 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s statement on page 
thirty-eight of the first article of the 
series, where the author cited the case of 
Bishop William Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts, who, in an address in October, 1923, 
flatly contradicted the main tenets of 
his church’s creed, and, by inference, the 
creed of the Fundamentalists as set forth 
by Dr. Dieffenbach a week later: “The 
Bible is not infallible, he said; the doc- 
trine of the carnal resurrection is of no 
significance; the Trinity is not describ- 
able, but God is one, that is sure; the 
atonement of Jesus was not substitu- 
tionary but examplary . . . ; the Virgin 
Birth is not an essential doctrine.” Dr. 
Dieffenbach went on to speak of the cen- 
sure aimed at Bishop Lawrence by the 
House of Bishops in a subsequent meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, and summed up: “The 
whole church was divided, and the major- 
ity was against Bishop Lawrence.” 

Thus it seems to us, that although Dr. 
Bourne may still not agree with him, Dr. 
Dieffenbach has scarcely been guilty of 
either a “blunder or omission.” 
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By GEORGE BARTON 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK TAYLOR 
“*Well designed to whet popular interest. 
— Springfield Republican 
“ Attractive, imposing, speaking eloquently of 
the fine art of bookmaking.” 
— Philadelphia Record 
“*Few volumes have embodied quite so much of 
the soul, the essence of the quaint and historic 
as suffuses the delightful pages of this book.” 
— Philadelphia Ledger 
12 Mo. 325 PAGES, $1.75 
At all Bookstores 


THE PETER REILLY COMPANY 
133 NORTH 13TH ST. Dept. In. PHILADELPHIA 














BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 


Religious Books a Specialty 


Biography — Best Fiction 
Juveniles 


Che PILGRIM PRESS 
* BOOKSTORE «+ 
14 Beacon Street -Beston~-19 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago, 








ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLp Lonpon Roap Hastincs, ENGLAND 





Original Autographed Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 





FOREIGN BOOKS 

Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 


Established 1856 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





EUROPE—THIS YEAR? 
Send One Dollar to 

‘““MY TRAVEL-LOG’? COMPANY 

for memorandum book covering every traveler’s 

need. Money returned if dissatisfied. 

Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, New York 





Student and Standard Tours 
E U R O P E in June and July. Attractive 
terms to Organizers. A 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


reviewed in this magazine or elsewhere 
sent promptly anywhere upon receipt 
of price. We pay the postage. 


Book Gift Boxes — $5, $10, $15, $20, $25 
ISRAEL SOIFER 





1244 Clay Avenue New York City 


STATIONERY 

NAME AND ADDRESS ON 200 SHEETS. 
100 Envelopes in blue ink for only $1.00 postpaid. 
A. W. TOURANGEAU 

309 E. 23d. Street New York City 








Furnished houses 
Dorset, Vt. for summer renting. 
For information address 
MRS. C. L. LEE 








Dorset Vermont 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Wantep: a Hapssure. I. Review briefly the his- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. What brought about 
the “opéra bouffe republic of Count Karolyi,” and in 
what way did the republic become a kingdom once 
more? 2. What significance does. the author of this 
article attach to the fact that Admiral Nicholas von 
Horthy de Nagybanya and Count Stephen Bethlen 
de Bethlen hold the regency and the premiership of 
the Hungarian kingdom? 3. How can the loyalty of 
the Hungarian peasantry to the Hapsburg régime be 
accounted for? Compare this situation with that 
existing under ancient feudal law. 4. Discuss Count 
Bethlen’s relations with Mussolini 5. What is the 
significance of the author’s remark that not quite 
all the busts of the Czsars are ranged about Musso- 
lini’s office? 6. Study carefully a map of modern 
Europe in an endeavor to understand just what Italy 
is presumably aiming at. Why should Jugoslavia 
look with suspicion upon Mussolini’s schemes? 
7. Why is France opposed to seeing an emperor in 
Hungary? 8. Compare the two candidates for the 
crown of St. Stephen? What has each in his favor? 
What has each against him? Which is Mussolini 
believed to favor? Why? 9. What would be Rou- 
mania’s probable attitude toward a marriage be- 
tween Princess Ileana and Archduke Albrecht of 
Hapsburg? 1o. In reading this article, what struck 
you particularly as being full of human interest? 
Select some one incident or character and expand 
the discussion of it, either in the format of an essay, 
a short story, a poem, or a descriptive paragraph. 


Pustic Orrice on Easy Payments. 1. Discuss in 
a symposium or open debate the ethics of a situation 
under which a public servant pays a certain per 
cent of his salary as a “voluntary” commission to 
the political organization which was responsible for 
his appointment. 2. What is the difference between 
such party contributions and those given to the 
Church? 3. Discuss from the point of view of the 
Southern negro the two legal acts designed to pre- 
vent the sale of public office. Do you approve the 
passage of these acts? Why? 4. What conception 
have you received from this article of the character 
of Editor Davis? What is your opinion of the politi- 
cal stand he has taken? Defend your attitude. 


Tue B1BLE OF THE IsoLaTionists. 1. Comment 
upon the full significance of the title. Why is it appro- 
priate? Contrast it with these: “The Farewell Ad- 
dress is Obsolete’’; “‘ Knickerbockers vs. Plus-Fours.” 
Suggest other titles. 2. Give three distinct reasons 
why the arguments of Washington in 1797 are not 
applicable to present conditions. Comment on each, 
3- You must feel as you read this article that the 
author succeeds in an unusual degree in convincing 
us of the logic of his position. Study the methods 
that he uses in securing this feeling. Is it principally 
by abstract reasoning; or by the skillful amassing 
of concrete fact; or by a judicious blending of the 
two methods? Comment fully. 4. Study the Farewell 
Address for the purpose of either adding to the force 
of Mr. Brigance’s conclusions, or of refuting some of 
his opinions. 5. Summarize your own conclusions 
concerning the Farewell Address. Do you find that 
these conclusions have any bearing on the question 
of our entering the League of Nations? 





CHAPERON or COMPANION 


A gentlewoman, experienced traveler, planning to go 
abroad in February or March, will act as chaperon or 


companion. 
MRS. O. M. SANBORN 
Readville Massachusetts 





(Continued, from page 220) personal clashes 
between editorial rivals recall. Of all his 
contemporaries, Greeley was doubtless 
the most interesting; doubtless, too, the 
most earnest in his advocacy of those 
projects to which he had set his heart. 
No great issue poked up its head from 
the lesser ones of the day without attract- 
ing either the favor or the scorn of this 
enfant terrible of the press. 

Literally nothing remains to us of that 
great “personal” period from which Gree- 
ley stands out so prominently, unless, to 
be sure, it be Mr. William Allen White’s 
Emporia Gazette, too circumscribed in its 
appeal to be entirely comparable. News- 
papers today take on certain personalities, 
advocate or condemn certain causes. But 


it is all so different from Greeley’s day. 
The great editor of the Tribune and his 
contemporaries threw their souls into their 
projects, and it was their souls which 
shone forth to the public and inade the 
papers great. Who will say that in losing 
the personalities of their editors the papers 
have not lost a certain vitality? 

Mr. Seitz has done a praiseworthy, ex- 
haustive piece of labor in drawing to- 
gether the threads of Greeley’s life. If one 
might have wished for more sparkling 
treatment, the deficiency is perhaps over- 
come by the care with which contem- 
porary facts and opinions have been 
assembled. Through this biography one 
glimpses the human side of one of the 
crises in American history. 











to Pay 


—. yet there needn’t 


smoking gives. 

Then comes the time — there’s a price 
to pay! You have been piling up slowly, 
bit by bit, an accumulation of the harm- 
ful drug nicotine, and suddenly its ill 
effects show themselves. And now comes 
the order “Cut down smoking,” “Cut out 
smoking,” and you face the ordeal of 
quitting a very real daily pleasure. 
There’s a price to pay — 


Yet There 


You can enjoy through a lifetime all 
the pleasure, satisfaction, and solace of 
smoking without worrying for a moment 
about a time when ill effects will show 
themselves. You can smoke all you like, 
for here’s a cigarette with the harm re- 
moved. After twenty-five years of experi- 
ment we have discovered the only way to 


O-t-0 


Cigarettes 


are an exquisite blend of Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos. They are super- 
mild and a delightful smoke. Try them 
at once, then smoke as much as you 
- with the fullest enjoyment. Sam- 
e Smokes — in two prices: De Luxe 

rand, $1.00 for sample of 40; or $2.50 
for 100 — Popular brand, $2.50 for 200; 
or $1.00 for 80. 

We also manufacture 


with the bulk of the nicotine removed O-Nic-O 
pound. 
fessional men the country over. 


LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
132 West 43rd Street 





There’s a Price 


‘be! 


N occasional cigarette, regular smoking, even 
inveterate smoking, may not be harmful — 
that is, not for a while; perhaps even for quite a 
while. You have a cigarette now, then another, 
day after day, year after year. All this time you 
enjoy that very pleasurable satisfaction that only lA 


Cigars $1.20 for trial box of 10 or $6 for box of 50. 
O-Nic-O Tobacco $1 for sample 5 oz. tin. $3 per 


O-Nic-O Cigarettes are smoked by physicians, educators, 
authors, and thousands of the well-known business and pro- 


New York City at 









A Ai 


Needn’t Be 


extract the bulk of the nicotine from to- 
bacco without the use of chemicals. 

In de-nicotinizing cigarettes we have 
removed most of the nicotine, a harmful 
drug which has absolutely nothing to do ° 
with the enjoyment of smoking. We have 
produced a supermild cigarette that has 
the most’ perfect taste, and an aromatic 
fragrance that will make it your favorite 
smoke. 


= 132 West 43rd 
tree 
Pg New York ‘City 


? * Tenclose $1 for sample 
& package of 40 cigarettes 
gi — De Luxe Blend ($2.50 
i y° _ for 100). Popular Blend, $1 
for 80; $2.50 for 200. 
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THE SPORTSMAN takes you to the playing field, 


©) 


watches you play the game, 


and plays the game over with you afterwards 


B E F O R E THE Sportsman forecasts 

every important sporting 
event in which a gentleman should be interested. To 
approach the playing field without the background THE 
SPORTSMAN gives you is (if not socially hazardous) down- 
right handicapping to your appreciation of the finer things 
in sport. THE SporTsMAN gently declines to quarrel about 
interlocking grips, but it offers you definite notions about 
when to take the button off your fencing foil, and enables 
you to tell a sky-staysail from a sly sailfish, with the 
philosophical reasons for the difference. Our hero, therefore, 
seen above on his mad Rolls-rush to the great open, will not 
take it amiss that his chauffeur Gunderson in the rumble 
is boning up on this and that from the fresh, new-laid 
SporTsMAN that has just thumped out of its envelope. 
“Like master, like man .. .” 





THE SPORTSMAN. 


Fr LEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION for 


A F T E R If there is in a gentleman’s life 

a cozier feeling than that of 
pleasantly exercised and tired muscles, a deep chair, and 
(on the horizon) old Meadow, the faithful container — if 
there is a cozier moment, it is to be had only by adding to 
the same ingredients THe Sportsman. For this well-bred 
new journal of sports has a strong weakness for refighting 
old battles. The supreme moment of any sport is over in a 
flash — but that moment is prolonged up and down the 
pages of THE SporTsMAN in brave picture and leisurely, 


ruminative, and fair-playing text . . . a journal with a 


flavor that will be recognized by true sportsmen whether 
they go in for falconry, go out for football, go up for 
Kadiak bear, or go down to the sea in ships. 


THE SPORTSMAN beginning with the March 


10 FERRY STREET, CONCORD, N. H. . 
issue, 


or 10 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


© I inclose check for $6.00. 
© Please send bill with first issue. 
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